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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON EDUCATION IN THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES FOR THE 
YEAR 1934. 

Parr I. 
PREFACE. 
History. 

The Federated Malay States is a Federation, of the States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. The relations 
of Great Britain with them date from the year 1818, when an 
agreement was made between the Governor of Penang and the 
Sultan of Perak by which the British were allowed free trade 
with the latter’s State. In 1825 the boundary of Perak and 
Selangor was settled by a British arbitrator, and in 1826 the 
Burney Treaty with Siam provided for the independence of 
these two States. The policy of the British Government was, 
however, one of the strictest non-intervention until 1873 when 
disturbances arising from the rivalry of two powerful clans of 
Chinese miners in the Larut district of Perak assumed such 
proportions that intervention could no longer be avoided. The 
Chinese stockades were destroyed and the State of Perak was 


_ taken under British protection’ The Treaty of Pangkor, signed 


in 1874, provided for the maintenance of a British Resident and 
an Assistant Resident whose advice was to be followed in all 
matters other than those of religion or custom. 


In Selangor, at this time, civil war was raging between rival 
factions of the royal house and pirates were active on the coast. 
The capture of a Malacca trading ship and the murder of her 
crew and passengers formed the subject of an enquiry by the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and the result was the 


acceptance of British protection by the Sultan of Selangor in 
1874. 


Refugees from Selangor moved into the neighbouring State 
of Sungei Ujong whose chief, warned by the Straits Settlements 
Government, expelled them and thereby ineurred unpopularity 
with the Rulers of the other small adjacent States. He sought 
British assistance and accepted a British Resident. One by one 
the other small States also accepted British administration and 
in 1898 a confederation called Negri Sembilan (the Nine States) 
was formed under the titular headship of the Yang-di-pertuan 
of Sri Menanti with a single British Resident. ` 


Q7 - "m > . 1 
In 1887 a treaty was concluded with the St 
bea lies on the east of the Peninsula, providing for British 
assistance in the event of external attack and for the 


appointment t dis wands $ "0 ae , 
e of a British Agent; in > a British Resident wag 
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. [n 1895, i crak, Selangor, esrb Sembilan and Pahang were 
united by a Preaty of EA, on, and there is now 4 Federal 
1 its head-qu 
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Government wit] wers in Kuala Lumpur in the 
State of Selangor. 


a GROW op THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Perak, the premier State of the Federation, had had a 
schoolmaster as Inspector of Schools as early as 1890. In 1897 
the post of Federal Inspector of Schools was created, its holder 
to be an „nspecting officer who should interfere as little as 
possible with local administration. 

In 1906 this Federal Inspectorship was abolished and contro] 
of education in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States was vested in one officer, a civil servant, styled Director 
of Education. The Inspectors in the four States of the 
Federation remain officers in charge of State Education 
Departments to this day, but the new post at once secured a 
due measure of uniformity in administration and in educational] 
aims. The first move by the Director was to get schoolmasters 
as Inspectors of Schools for Selangor and Negri Sembilan. - The 
work in those States had hitherto been done by Cadets of the 
Civil Service, who were not officers of the Education Department 
and were being frequently transferred. The change of system 
created a permanent expert inspectorate, though it was not til] 
Pahang got an Inspector in 1913 that every State in the 
Federation had its own local Inspector. 


As the schools, English and Malay, grew in number and 
efficiency, the heavier and more specialized became the work of 
the administrative staff. The public became more and more 
keenly interested in the aims of the department. The Malay 
Rulers turned to education to equip their subjects to hold their 
own against the educated Indian and the intellectual and 
energetic Chinese. Accordingly in 1916 a new post of Assistant 


Director in charge of Malay vernacular education in the Straits . 


Settlements and Federated Malay States was created and, 
us the comparatively small Education Department could not 
provide a suitable officer, it was given at first to a member of 
the Civil Service chosen for his knowledge of the Malay language 
and the Malay mind. This appointment led to a thorough 
organization of administrative machinery for the betterment of 
Malay education. Later a Lady Supervisor of Malay Girls 
Schools was appointed. In the Estimates for 1919 the insertion 
of another most important new post, that of a Chief Inspector of 
English Schools, marked on the English side also the beginning 
of a new phase, when the present Inspectors must tend to 
become more and more purely administrative officials and Gë 
work of inspection pass into less occupied hands. ES 
employment of Art Masters and Superintendents of PAG 
Education, officers who are engaged in training local Ge 
and inspecting the work of all schools in their own KN 
marks a further step on the road towards GE Ge 
there wus appointed an Assistant Director of Educ 
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Chinese schools (with a trained st aff) in charge of the registration 
and. inspection of all Chinese vernacular schools. Sinag 
Ist January, 1951, there have been two Assistants, one of w] 


is in charge of Chinese schools in the Federated Mal 
end ihe other ot the Chinese schools in the Straits Se 
lu 1950 a British Inspector of Tamil Schools with a 

of Tamil was appointed, but in 1932, on. the deat] 
the post was temporarily, if not perinanently, 

Ineasure of retrenchment. 


ONI 
ay States 
ttlermentes. 
knowledge 
1 of the holder, 
abolished as a 


The sphere of the Education Department is the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States. Of the 
Unfederated States, Johore and Kedah at one time had their 
own Superintendents of Education. In recent years, however, 
their European Masters have been borrowed from the cadre of 
the Education Department, which at all times is ready, when 
asked, to assist any of these States with the loan of officers, 
with adviee, or in any way desired. The Unfederated State 
of Kelantan borrowed an officer in 1931 to act as its Superinten- 


dent of Education but was compelled by the financial situation 
to return him in 1982. 


GOVERNMENT AND AIDED SCHOOLS. 


ln the Straits Settlements before 1870, the Government 
controlled neither English nor vernacular education and was 
content merely to subsidize a few schools. After the 


appointment of an Inspector of Schools in 1872 


2, schools of two 
classes were defined: the first, schools managed and financed 


by Government, which took the fees; the second, schools 
controlled by private bodies, which reccived from Government 
grants-in-aid awarded till 1899 on individual passes. Tn that 
year a new Code was drawn up basing grants on the number 
of children in average attendance, the number presented for 
inspection and the general standard of efficiency attained. In 
addition to a principal grant for every child presented, minor 
grants for discipline and organization were allowed for every pupil 
in average attendance, and there were grants for needlework in 
girls’ schools and for each pass in an extra subject for pupils 
who had passed Standard VII. The Commission appointed in 
1902 praised the 1899 Code but suggested a few changes, one to 
secure efficiency in pupil-teachers and limit their number, and 
the most important to emphasize differentiation between grants 
for schools of various grades, an increase in the rate being 
recommended for the best schools and a substantial reduction 
in the rate for inferior schools. In 1906 a revision of the Code 
authorized a principal grant for every pupil not over 10 years 
oe for examination in an infant class, a step 
sig ced out over-age pupils and provide money for 
efficient teachers capable of giving a cood ground-w rk 1 
English. In 1908 another Code was drawn in ae 
took the place of a formal annual i 
Standards IV and VII were 


Inspeeting officer. Grants 


r Surprise visits 
„annt inspection and only 
individually examined by the 
were based entirely on average 
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Settlements und the Federated Malay Shuts T ALAS. 
Was further revised, ind a xeverer test jn English was deman od, 
Ihe principle underlying all these Codes was identical. No 
attempt was made to reconcile the credit and debit sides of the 
accounts of aided schools. The Govermnent gave grants to 
encourage certain standards of educational efficiency “and laid 
down rules to sce that it was getting value for its money. Grants 
were annual and paid on the 

year. 


report on a school for the previous 


: E | 

The Commission of 1902 found that at 
expenditure of most schools 
entirely or nearly cove 


that tine the 
under private management was 
red by the Government grant and school 
fees. But even then this was true only of schools conducted by 
missionary bodies, whose members gave their services as teachers 
for nothing or for less than the market rate. By that year, 
however, ‘‘the Straits Settlements had acquired a bad name in 
English scholastie circles” and European masters were hard to 
recruit. Local teachers were worse paid than Government clerks. 
Lack of funds led to quite inferior staffs in the aided schools. 


To meet the higher cost of maintenance owing to the war, 
the Government increased the grants-in-aid given under the Code 
by 25 per cent. But an Educational Conference held in 1918 
resolved “that the Government be requested to give such 
financial help to the aided schools as will enable them to pay to 
their teachers as high salaries as are paid 'to teachers in 
Government schools and to make provision for adequate retiring 
allowances”. Moreover all the missionary bodies represented 
individually their financial distress to Government and in 1919 
a Committee was appointed to consider the problem. 


The 1919 Committee condemned the old system as limiting 
the amount of a grant and so of a school's expenditure by the 
number of pupils earning a grant; as restricting a low grade 
school to a low grant and so depriving it of the financial means 
for improvement in staff and equipment, as giving Government 
only indirect control over the expenditure of its grants, and as a 
system which to be equitable would require continual, possibly 
annual, revision. It recommended instead that the aided schools 
should annually submit estimates for the following year and 
Government contribute monthly the difference between their 
revenue and approved expenditure, all accounts being W: 
by the Education Department. It suggested also e lat 
Government should consider a provident fund for ka b 
such aided schools as applied for its institution. The : n 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States both pe KZ 
proposals, which, except in the matter of pensions, put Gs ees 
school Jay teacher exactly on the footing of his Governmen 
colleague. : 
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Government undertook to pay Government rates for the lay 
stuff, to defray the passage money and half pay of European 
teachers proceeding on leave, rates and taxes on school premises, 
nd the cost of minor repairs, furniture and equipment. The 
Med sehools were no longer treutel es a cheaper means of 
providing education than Governinent establishments, but 
recognized as part of the scholastic system of Malaya to be 
preserved for the healthy rivalry and competition they afford. 
The only item in their expenditure (besides pensions) which 
remained less than that in Government schools was the salarios 


of missionary teachers. 


The increase in cost involved by the new system was 
enormous. In 1921 the «mount paid in grants to English aided 
schools was $431,632 (650,857). In 1917 it had been $115,838 
(£13,456). 


It is hardly surprising that the two Governments began to 
wonder if they had not been rashly generous. Accordingly in 
1921 another Committee of Enquiry was appointed. Its report 
was a complete vindieation of the change. It recommended 
certain minor modifications to make for smoother administrative 
working. It suggested that European missionary teachers, who 
are graduates of British Universities and devote all their time to 
their schools, should be paid at Government rates and that 
Government should defray half-pay leave for missionary teachers. 
It recommended that Government should pay half the cost of 
new buildings and of structural repairs to old. And it 
recommended central classes for the study of science, which 
entails laboratories and a specialized staff. Appointed to 
criticize, it found it had to bless the new system. 


In 1982, owing to the financial depression, Government 
appointed another Committee to enquire into the system of 
educational grants-in-aid. The Committee while supporting the 
existing system recommended certain economies, notably a 
reduction in the rates of salary for missionary teachers and 
in the capitation grant. The Committee also recommended that 
the number of missionary teachers employed in aided schools 
should not exceed 30 per cent. of the total staff and also that 


an age limit for both missionary and lay teachers should be 
introduced. x 


M i of the Committee was adopted with certain 
i ications by Government and effect was given to its 
recommendations from Ist January, 1934 "oT 

1 Y, 1984. . . 
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3 laying in course of time the foundations of a University 
special committee recommended the establishment of a 
jal college for a higher education to be called “Rafes 
' and to be the nucleus of a future University. Later 
islative Council agreed that provided $2,000,000 Were 
ibed by the public of Malaya and the Governments of the 
States towards «n endowment fund, the Straits 
ts would erect buildings at a cost not exceeding 
'O and give $50,000 annually towards the upkeep. The 
H sum having been subscribed, a world-wide competition 
: opened in 1923 for a design. Work on the buildings started 
E e college opened in 1928. Adjoining the college 
wo residential hostels with accommodation for 
students, and a playing field of 10 acres has been 
id: |. object of the college is to place education of a 
iversity standard within the reach of all the youths of British 
lalaya, who are capable of profiting by it. The courses of 
; framed to meet local requirements and the 
a literary class with no practical bent is being 
s in science for students of medicine are also 
n funds allow, an engineering faculty is 
d ultimately Oriental studies should find a place 
faculties. 


(5) —RAFFLES COLLEGE, 
In 1918 a committee appointed by Government to sdi 
1 1 : 1 i. A 4: i SZ os "ISn 
scheme to celebrate the Centenary of Singapore submitted 
3 1 AEC 4 : eR "i j El 
table memorial the ndvuneement of education with 
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ewards annually ten Entrance Scholarships of a 
per annum tenable for three years, and a limited 
Z Second and Third Year Exhibitions, not exceeding 
à are available for students who show exceptional 
uring their first or second years at college. 


VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 
(a).—MALAY BOYS” SCHOOLS. 


bad been sporadie missionary efforts to provide 
‘ys and two day-schools were supported by 
Ingapore as early as 1856 it was not until after 
the Straits Settlements to the charge of the 
in 1867 that the local Government took up 
: problem of building and staffir- vernacular schools 
r boys should be taught to read their own language 
ic and m Roman characters. At first the Malays 
à jealous of the loss of their children's services 
ul of secular teaching. The efforts of the native 
e use of the schools as centres for the distribution 
er simple medicines helped gradually to dispel 
Faz bga for p eachers was started in 
e i, His deg lie produced the first 
wyć gira "s alava. In 1888 Malay boys 
- vernacular schools were admitted free 
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in POOL a new Training College for 
WAS opened in that old-world "` 
Malay education received 
Mr. R. al, Wilkinson a M 
started publishing Malay 
created an interest 
this officer soon 


Malay vernacular teachers 
Malay centre, Malacca. And 
temporarily a great stimulos from 
ala y scholar of high attainments, who 
classies for the use of schools and 
m their own literature in the teachers. jut 
a= | taas the department, and Malay education 
rog Son unimaginative and alien lines. Still the Training 
College (Mr. Wilkinson'g educational child) did excellent work. 
and in 1913 another Was opened at Matang in Peral ` 


In 1916 an officer, el 


ki 

10sen for his knowledge of the Malay 
language and customs, was sent to study vernacular and 
industrial edueation in Java and the Philippines. As a result 
of his report it was decided to build a central Training College 
at Tanjong Malim, Perak, to accommodate students for a 
three years’ course, and then to close the two existing colleges 
that provided only a two years” course. This college was opened 
m 1922. Meanwhile the curriculum of the existing colleges was 
enlarged to include rural science and basketry, and a pass in 
one at least of these industrial subjects was required for a leaving 
certificate. It was arranged to acquire land for school gardens 
and recreation grounds wherever possible. The old-fashioned 
teacher puffed up with a little learning and full of the old 
Oriental scholar's prejudice against manual labour was ashamed 
to dig: the new delights in handicraft, and in practical 
acquaintance with the rotation of crops, the selection of soils 
and seeds and the study of pests. A series of Malay text-books, 
dealing with local problems of arithmetic, tropical hygiene, 
botany, local geography and history and so on, was prepared. 
Drawing was made a compulsory subject. The revised 
curriculum “awakened students’ intelligence" and the text-books 
caused the Malay vernacular press to talk of the New Learning. 
For the first time the Malay was introduced to modern scientific 
method in his own language. 


The Sultan Idris Training College at Tanjong a e Lhe 
distributing centre of knowledge in e Penis ‘ae | 
Malays whose education is confined to mi bati oe Eoo 
will always be a large number of Malay children a ai d 
for languages or literary pursuits, p hoa Ca MS 
development will depend mainly on the ia » Bm m 
school with the opportunity it provides a de or 
“three Rs”, benefiting by physical and d | Hg Baan 
acquiring such rudiments of simple oy za e hree 
for the free life of that eountry-side, W H PAD SE 
economic interests of their race have A T e fd 
the college trained teachers go ad e welfare of 
influence the physical, SE poe not stagnate in their 
the coming generation. That they may 
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With the expansion of all branches of the 


E | | Education 
Department's activities it wag recognised that t 


| | le inspecting 
half was inadequate to cope unaided with administrativo routine 


and the work of gelioo] inspection. Morcover, legitimately enough, 
Malays with an English education were anxious to take part in 
supervising the work of the vernacular schools. Accordingly 
Malay Assistant Inspectors of Schools were appointed to 
Settlements and Plates to give the vernacular schools their 
undivided attention, The system has worked admirably, Below 
them are Malay-spoaking visiting teachers, who have charge of 
districts, and below these group teachers, who have charge of 
bhe biggest school and supervise the less important schools within 
a yel smaller radius. Improved galary schemes have attracted 
(he most intelligent type of Malay to the profession of vernacular 
schoolmaster and it has been Jaid down that as far as possible 
they shall always be employed in their native place. 


The improvement in the education of Malay boys has been 
reflected in the success of those pupils who after passing ee 
the vernacular school in four years have proceeded to English 
schools. "Till recently the Principals of English schools dreaded 
the advent of the average overgrown Malay student, whose 
intellect had been dulled by years of unintelligent instruction 
under a village dominie. To-day he welcomes the bright alert 
little boy, who, given intensive training in English, can jump to 
Standard V jn three or four years. And as yet the radical 


reform of Malay boys’ schools has only begun to make its 
influence felt. 


(b).—MALAY amg’ SCHOOLS, 
Malay girls” schools remained for ; 


problem, Malay parents Viewed with ni 
two schools which 


ilong time a very hard 
uch suspicion the one or 
^ Were first established ; they thought a 
knowledge of reading anq writing would promote love-letters and 
mirigue, they were nervous about allowina their girls to traverse 
streets or paths Unaccompanied, the mothers disliked losing the 
Dit they ce daughters and the self-satisfied parents thought 
sd e Bee cookery and needlework as well at home 
A GE C v 16 jme eame when the village schoolmaster 
de eh fa a mn, L 
they set Wag presently followed by KA Mh 100]. The exam) , 
demnndg for Beparate girls? sch ala > others, Then there arose 
schools jg Very rapidly iner a ua ON thia "Apan ak Hee 
The report o 516 1 
T Ce C did not neglect this 
une of 6h Pk 


Casing, 


grave problem of 


8 new series of var CS benefited greatly from the 
it wag decided » engage pias text-books. And above all 
supervige x Be 9 European ], iz 
"Ipervise the Work of "TG lady to reorganize and 


these. Uu. A : 
IG schools. Despite insuperable 
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ob facles, the Lady Supervisor has effected real reforms and 
caused thoughtful Midays to recognize the need of supporting 
an attempt to educate girls to be the intellectual peers of their 
future husbands. The curriculun of the girls schools is no 
longer dead and uninspiring. Cookery, clay-inodelling, paper- 
cutting, drawn-thread work, hygiene taught by Lady Medical 
Officers are romantic subjects for the little Malay girl compared 
with what her elder sisters learnt a few years ago. Domestic 
science is the most popular subject. 


Malay women teachers ure now periodically brought to 
centres near their homes for a few weeks at a time for courses 
of training by qualified Eurasian schoolmistresses under the 
supervision of the Lady Supervisor. They almost all evince 
much interest in the work and both they and their schools are 
benefiting greatly. 


It is hoped, however, that in the near future a more 
satisfactory method of training Malay women teachers will be 
available. 


The Colonial Government has decided to open an establish- 
ment at Malacca for this purpose and it is proposed to send 
students from the Federated Malay States to undergo the course 
of training thus provided. 


(c).—TAMIL VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

For half a century, there has been a sprinkling of Tamil 
vernacular schools in the Straits Settlements and as early as 
1895 there were two small schools in Perak. They sprang up 
especially in Province Wellesley (and later in Malacca) where an 
estate population created a need. All except a few Government 
schools are under private management but are inspected by 
Government officials, and such as reach a certain standard of 
efficiency receive grants-in-aid. The great difficulty has always 
been to get efficient teachers, but estate managers are recognizing 
the need for the employment of trained and experienced teachers 
and on several estates the former teachers have been replaced by 
teachers trained in India and Ceylon. Managers have grown 
alive to the advantages of providing facilities for the education 
of their coolies’ children and improvements in buildings, furniture 
and apparatus have been willingly effected whenever funds have 
been available. 


The latest Labour Ordinance provides that ““the Controller 
of Labour may by order in writing require any employer on a 
place of employment where ten or more children of any SE 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, being depen E d 
of labourers on such place of employment, reside, to construc 
within a reasonable time and imaintain at his own expense a 
school for such children with such school teacher or teachers as 


shall seem sufficient to the Controller”. 


It should be explained that there are more Ha than 
Malays in the English schools of the Federated Malay States. 
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numerals have replaced the Chinese and text- 
ised on European lines. Handwork, painting 
t, often with surprisingly good results. 
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D syg ye tr m 

ike Lon s "i sera and can usually understand any of 
the commone apt : ` WE 
bo oner diatects, To-day, however, the almost universal 
1080886 of instruction is Kuo Yue or colloquial Mandarin; in a 
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English is tz : 
cy 1.5,5h Is taught in go : be 
with little success "` 18 some of these schools but generally 
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rs. “iy religious char i 

ec " Ss acter, and a reieors 
oramittees_of management and teachers. and all Supervisors, 

registered in accordance wt cachers of schools, must be 
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Inc; barri . 1 1 e 
[pani 01 U is likely to be used for the purpose of 
propaganda detrimental to the intereste of the pupil r | 1 
:b da d . 7 LIM ) Mis 0 5 4 
iueeting placi of an unlawful society. The Director of Education 
inay also, i certión circumstances, refuse to register n person 
ag a supervisor, a member of a c j e WE 
md Ba es Para eg Jer f a TT, of management or a 
acher. e Director of Mducation, however, interferes ag 
seldom as possible, | 


In the Federated Malay States an education rate intended 
as A contribution towards the cost of education in urban areas is 
levied us a 2 per cent. rate on the annual value of all lands, 
houses and buildings in Sanitary Board arcas, except in the 
Sanitary Board areas of Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh where it is 
respectively .16 per centum and .25 per centum on the 
unimproved value of lands, 


p Education in all Government vernacular schools is free. 
l'he fees charged in English schools vary from $2 to $9 a month. 
Details will be found in Appendix XVIII. There are no 
entrance fees. 

Bree places are given to many Malays and to certain classes 
of poor pupils of other races. 

There were 392 scholarships for Malay boys who had ' passed 
out of the vernacular schools. These scholarships are of the 
value of $108 or 5120 a year and carry exemption from school 
fees and the privilege of free books. Subject to satisfactory 
conduct and progress, the pupil holds his scholarship for seven 
years. Ordinarily they are given now to boys who have spent 
one year in an English school, have shown industry and promise 
and need financial aid. In Perak and Sclangor similar scholar- 
ships we awarded to Malay girls for their education at English 
schools. 

There are other scholarships founded by private benefaction 
and open to all nationalities. Appendix XVIII refers. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OUTSTANDING JOVENTS OF THE YEAR. 
witnessed a certain measure of 


The year under review T 
slump bub rigid 


ry from the worst times of the 


general recov 
œ DH H a 1 
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economy bad 
Somewhat unexpectedly the total e 

showed a distinct increase over the figures 

against 95,691. | 

at English schools but Malay vernac 
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Increase of over 1,000, Tamil schools an Increase of 

1 1 | Ipag Fal a x ' za 
and the remainder being accounted for by Chinese 
aided and private, 


about 2,400 
schools, both 


Arrangements were completed for the establis] 
training centre for Malay Women Teachers at Ma] 
is expected thal students from the Federated M; 
be in residence carly in 1935, 


ment of a 
acca and it 
lay States will 


Lord and Lady Baden-Powell visited Kuala Kangsar and 
Kuala Lumpur on their way to the Australian Scout Jamboree 
and Scout rallies at both places marked the auspicions occasion. 
A contingent of seven Scouts from the Federated Malay States 
subsequently attended the Jamboree. 


A visit was received in July from Sir Willi 


am Hornell, 
CLE., M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of Hongkong 


University, 


CHAPTER II. 
ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL. 


The Hon'ble Mr. P. J. Morten, p.a. (Oxon.), M.c.s., the 
Director of Education, Straits Settlements and Federated 


Malay States, was on duty until his departure on leave on the 
20th July when he Was rel 


lieved by Mr. J, Watson, M.A., B.SC. 
(Edin.), Chief Inspector of Enghsh Schools, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, who was still acting at the end of 
the ycar. 


No European Masters or Mistresses were recruited. At the 
end of the year there were 37 European men and 5 European 
women officers on the establishment of the Federated Malay 
States. At the end of 1983 the numbers were the same. 


Administrative, teaching and miscellaneous appointments are 
included in these figures. 


There we 
and methods 
Education De 


re no important ch 
of the direeting 
partment in 1934, 
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LG Franslation Bureau at the Sultan Idris Training College 
produced text-books for use by tu; d pils A a Mal, 
Sg a use by teachers and pupils in the Malay 
vernacular schools. A list of its chief publications in 1934 will 
be found in ( napter VII, | | 


Practically all the Chinese schools use text-books wl 


published in Shanghai. ich are 


WA " ^ z H H . 
l The books used in Tamil vernacular schools are those used 
m similar schools in India and Ceylon. 


“CHAPTER III. 
FINANCE. 
REVENUE. 
[One dollar Straits Settlements currency is equivalent to 
two shillings and four pence sterling.] 


rn + " . 

The total revenue of the Education Department in 1934 
amounted to 5510,707, collected as follows : 
Education 


School fees, ate. Miscellaneous. Totals, 
$ $ $ $ 
Federal... = 79,492 ... — se AVID uu 20,637 
Perak E Fo 60.228 .., 08,847 ... 1,852 .. 160,927 
Selangor ... ses 67,774 ... 135,340 ... 1,972 ... 204,386 
Negri Sembilan ... 19,703 ... 20,3 40,969 


Pahang .. .. 16,203 .. 8129 .. 8356 .. 24688 


Totals ... 243,400 ... 262,682 ... 4,028 ... 510,707. 


The revenue for 1088 was $487,616, collected as follows: 


School fees, Hanga 100 Miscellaneous, Totals, 
$ $ $ 5 
Federal ... E 77,430 498 11,928 


Perak o... S7336 97,016 .. 2,878 .. 157,225 
Selangor ... Se 81,030 ... 112,988 ... 1,180 195,594 
Negri Sembilan... 17,764 — 16,0 .. — 8444 


Pahang ... sch 14,245 ... 8,175 ... 98 ++. 22,518 
Totals ... 247,805 ... 234,856 ... 4,955 ... 487,616 
EXPENDITURE. . 


. . . "m 

The expenditure, including that on the a m tu 
Kuala Kangsar, was 52,628,197 as against 52,926,059 in 1933. 
The amounts for the various States were as follows: 


»rsonal Other . p.W.D. Totals. 
EE cL Charges. ar is S 
$ $ 
7 095 98 
Federal ... , 133,461 ... 82,041 ... 4,108 ... 295,280 


Payal? "o 70642 ... 87,180 ... 1,096,413 
Perak ...  .. 088,591 ... 267/704 u BEEN CC gag 


Selangor ... . 471,883 ... RARE -9 

Negri Senibilan ... 2721796 .. 91,280 — 7,928 — 372,008 

Pahang ...  .. 155,119 .. 28091 .. 11,706 ... ŻA 
Totals ... 1,726,850 ... 899,758 ... 01,589 ... 2,628,197 


" The Public Works Department has not been able to give the figure 


owing to reduction of clerical staff. 
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The expenditure on the 
509,864, on the Sultan Id 
the Teehnieal School $31,349, 


Malay Colle 


TM "PTT Wë 
Fhe above figures include expenditu 


ris Training Coll 


"Be, Kuala Nangsap 
ege 593,909 and 
2 y LC on 


Wags 


re on clerical Services 


The net expenditure after deducting the revenue fr 
‘school fees, education rate and miscellaneous sources was: be 

Federal $144,643 

Perak 935,486 ` 
Selangor ść 535,201 

Negri Sembilan ... 331,939 
Pahang 170,22: 
OBCA 

Total 52,117,490 


The amounts and corres 
cxpenditure spent on the 
follows: 


various bral 


ponding percentages of the gross 


iches are estimated as 


Percentage of 


Gross total gross 
` expenditure. expenditure, 
$ 

Technical education m 31,040 1.2 
Secondary English education ... 472,438 (a) 18.3 
Elementary English education 878,430 ven 84.0 
Malay education 949,593 (D) ... 36.7 
Chinese education 08,854 3.9 
Tamil education 81,026 9.2 
Commercial education ... 1,641 0.0 
Voeational education 10,028 3 
Totals 2,084,250 - 00.0 


r e 


Grants-in-aid paid to English schools totalled $412,288. 


The amounts disbursed by Sta 


1933, 
5 
Perak 278,720 
Selangor a 193,545 
Negri Sembilan 64,094 


The Average 
Ib eli 3 S 
English schools w 
of 511.83 (£1 7s. 


eena 


amount of 
orked out at $41.98 
fd.) on the 1933 figur 


e. 


581,859 (c) ... 


tes were as follows: 


1934. 
5 
206,749 
162,004 
43,535 


412,288 (c) 


—M—— 


grants-in-aid per pupil in aided 
(£4 17s. 11d.), a decrease 


(4) Including $59,846 y College, Kuala Kangan ^ 
percentage of 23 Kre for the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, 

Se > 01 the tota] expenditure, 

OUI 870.85 i ini | 

pa a ng » Ue wu P a Idris Training College, * 

tag * total expenditure, | 

€) Includes contrihut; 
Cadet anclados contributions to the Lav 'laaehass! Dalali ida and 
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in Government English schi i Si 7 

K nmeni English scho ine cost to (Government 

per pupil was 200.00 (CIO 125. 24) a decrease of SG Q7 Pang 
The numbe e vn. A W GASO OF DBC (LGE): 
The number of pupils 7 m fes 1 E: ^ 
Pico gal OT à free education at 
GOVETNNIEDC expense, however, was much erenier in O t 
i l : Was much greater n Government 


i 
ools than in aided schools. If fees were credited for such 
e i i su 


fro uma d] + + M ` š 

iree pupils, the cost to Government per pupil in Government 
1 1 3 Maggi e = F PRZEZE a 111111 

schools would be $80.20 (29 7s. 1d.) and in aided e 290 57 

i (EY is. ld.) and in aided schools 9382.57 

(+ Ze 


. lid.) and thes ar setter Bonres f A ; : 
l ) and ess are better figures of the true cost 
per capita in the above in the two types of schools than the 


Bgures first given. The average cost to Government of each 
pupil in Government and aided English schools was $61.18 
(£1 Is. Td.). 


___ The grants-in-aid paid to Chinese schools amounted to 
578,564, an increase of $1,043 in the 1933 figure. This is 
equivalent to $6.75 (15s. 9d.) per pupil on the average enrolment, 
a decrease of 50.31 (9d.) in the corresponding 1933 figure. 


© 


. The grants-in-aid paid to Tamil schools amounted to 
553,095, equivalent to $5.68 (18s. 3d.) per pupil on the average 
enrolment. The corresponding figures for 1983 was $55,049 and 
„28 (17s.) It must be noted, however, that the grant paid 
in 1984 was in respeet of amounts awarded for 1933, and similarly 
as regards the grant paid in 1938. ` 


CHAPTER IV. 
Primary Epvcariox—Dovs. 
GENERAL. 

Primary education in English is supplied in the primary 
divisions of all English schools, but the vernacular schools are 
the only schools that can be classed as purely primary schools. 
In these the medium of instruction is Malay, Chinese or Tamil. 
Malay is the vernacular of the country, Chinese and Tamil are 
the languages of immigrants. 


There are no Government or Government-aided schools of 
any sort purely for Europeans. 


(a).—PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLISH. 

The English schools are either purely secondary schools, or 
secondary schools with primary divisions (like certain schools 
in the United Kingdom which have their own “Preparatory 
Schools” attached to them), or primary schools which are 
preparatory for and feeders of the secondary schools. Primary 
education in English is given in the first seven classes (Primaries 
I and II and Standards I to V), in these primary divisions 
or primary schools English is the medium of instruction 
throughout, though it is a foreign language to all but a few 
Enropean and Eurasian children. Further information about 


this type of education will be found in Chapter Y. 
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(1).—MATAY VERNACULAR 


SCHOOLS. 
In 1934 there were 451 of these schools, an iner. 
in the number in 1933. Two hundred ang cleven Midi. Of two 
in Perak, 78 in Selangor, SŁ (an increase of Ae T. tusted 
Sembilan and 81 (an increase of one) in Pahang. he m Negi 
of additional schools for which applications Were mado ‘lon 


e mado 


held over pending an improvement in the financia] 
The great majority of the schools are rural and the few 


} . th 
are urban follow practically the same curriculum as t] œ 


le others, 


The average enrolment was 36,715 and the percentage 
attendance 92.6, increases of 1,499 and 1.0 respectively in the 
figures for 1933. (Appendix XII refers.) 


In centres where there are no girls” schools it is usual to find 
a number of girls attending the boys” schools. In 1984 there 
were 6,302 of these, an increase of 524 over the 1933 figure. 
Such girls must be under twelve. Whenever the number of 
girls at a boys” school justifies it, a woman teacher is, if possible, 
appointed to the staff to take needlework with the girls and to 
teach general subjects to the mixed first year classes. 
Co-education, however, is not a policy laid down by the 
department. .. 


Attendance is compulsory for all boys between the ages of 
seven and fourteen who live within a radius of two miles of a 
. school. For non-attendance of their sons parents or guardians 
may be summonsed and fined. It is found, however, that resort 
to summonses is growing from year to year less and less 
necessary. The co-operation of District Officers and Penghulus 
(local headmen) in the stimulation of an interest in education is 
very helpful and greatly appreciated. 


The education supplied is entirely free. School buildings, 
quarters for staff, staff, equipment and books are all provided 
gratis by Government. Parents, however, are often willing to 
erect a temporary building if Government will supply the 


teacher, and this method of starting a school is comparatively 
common. i 


The aim of these Schools is first to give a general and 


practical education to those boys who will remain on the land 


an ion i i 
SCH NS oceupation In local agriculture as well as to those who 
nd employment in wo 


of English, and second] E wien oes zo. E à s 
in the vernaeular, on d ora ea uucotianol CH bi ilt 
for those boys wh biag EE een ES 
deliberate aitem vis M to proceed to an English school. en 
le genera] pra P e to supply vocational training, bu 
sound grounding A e ec ucation provided is, while giving * 
8 ^e three Rs' , to iry to foster an interes 


in agricult " 
A 5 ure anc . . 
villages, l the other business of the “kampongs” or 
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education in English in addition to HU ALE "Mane e 
alive to the necessity for sending Dem ło school nb the meo ci 
five or six so that they may be able to pass out of Standard IV 
(seo below) before they reach their eleventh birthdays and thus 
qualify for admission, free from the payment of fees. to the 
English school. Malay parents are encouraged to act in this 
MU are not debarred from sending their children to 
he English schools at the age of six without any education in 
the vernacular provided they are prepared to pay the fees 
demanded from parents of other race. ` 
_ The schools are open four hours a day (usually from 8 a.m. 
till 12 noon, but in some places later), six days a week 
(Saturdays to Thursdays, inclusive), and roughly 220 to 240 days 
a year. Generally they are closed for about five or six weeks 
at the time of the “Puasa” (or fasting month) and for two 
weeks on each of two other occasions in the course of the year. 
It was formerly the custom to give the short holidays at the 
times of the rice-planting and the rice-harvesting, but it is 
becoming more usual now to spread the three holiday periods 
more or less evenly over the year. In most schools pupils 
are asserabled at 7.30 a.m. for practical agricultural and 
physical training. 7 

The normal length of the school course is five years, in which 
time the pupils pass through five standards. In a few schools 
in Perak there exists a sixth standard and in Negri Sembilan 
post-Standard V classes. In no case is a boy allowed to stay 
more than two years in Standard V. 


The percentage of boys in the different standards on the 
20th November, omitting the figures for Standard VI, were as 
follows: in Standard I, 28.6; in II, 19.8; in III, 18.5; in IV, 
16.9; and in V, 16.7. The percentage of boys in Standard VI 
was 1.8. 

The subjects of the curriculum are reading and writing 
(in both the: Arabie and the romanised script), composition, 
arithmetic, geography, Malay history, hygiene, drawing, physical 
training, basketry (or some other form or forms of handwork) 
and gardening. l 

Physical training was taught in practically all schools. The 
standard of attainment is fairly high in all the States, except 
Pahang, where the majority of the teachers have received no 
specialist instruction in physical traming. Drill and game 
competitions were held in all States, with the pe inus 0 
Pahang, where distances are great and cost of transport E 
prohibitive. The interest taken in these a baa a 
parents is noteworthy. They are aroused to such s , s 
they generally themselves provide uniforms aw, S d "e 
badges), prizes, decorations and shelters, and i > o 
Department can now leave all arrangements m their hands m c 


those of the teachers. 


AF 
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Basketry was taught in 397 out 


of the 45, „i 
increase of 6 on the number in 1938. i 


Gela 


. ! The Possibility a ^" uh 
a profit out of the instruction added to the interest’ tal king 
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by the pupils and the teachers and directed dabo nh in jt 
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production of articles of use to themselves oy I 
a ready market in their own and neig] Ee N 
In addition to the decorative basket work to wi ponga”, 
n addition to the decorative basket work to which the tene 
in training are introduced at the Sultan Idris Training Collec. 
. 3 p be D $ o E, H e 
therefore, pongkis (shovel-baskets) and other more utilitaria 
types of baskets as well as brooms, ropes, ete., are now Kr 
produced in the schools and find a ready sale at the weekly fairs 
the fancy baskets being more in demand at local and other showg 
and exhibitions. Taking the country all over, there was apparent 
improvement in the results of the teaching of this subject. 


y e 
i r 
MOULIN 


hers 


Carpentry is taught at a few Malay schools in all States but 
attendance at these schools has been decreasing, due partly to 
the pupils being attracted away to earn money at rubber tapping 
and partly because they are realising that this free handicraft 
training is not in addition a passport to a Government job, nor 
even necessarily to a course with free board and lodging and 
travelling at a trade school. 


Other art and handwork subjects were taught in various 
schools including net-making, book-binding, lampshade-making, 
stencilling, batek work and pottery. Amongst articles made 
were ink, soap, rulers, brushes of many sorts, pen-holders, 
walking-sticks, blotting-pads, shuttlecocks, badminton nets and 
racquets. Teachers made billiard cues and musical instruments. 
Many of these articles, in addition to a large number of baskets, 
were exhibited at the Annual Malayan Agri-Horticultural 
Exhibition held at Kuala Lumpur. 


Gardening was taught at 410 out of the 451 schools—at 175 
in Perak, 77 in Selangor, 77 in Negri Sembilan and 81 in Pahang. 
The total number exceeds the 1983 figure by 17. Regular visits 
were paid by officers of the Agricultural Department to practically 
all schools and the gardens benefited greatly from their 
supervision. The Education Department is much indebted to 
the Agricultural Department in gencral and to these officers 10 
particular for the valuable co-operation extended. Vegetables, 
fruits and basketry materials were grown. Awards are made 
annually to the best garden in each district. In 1934 a still 
further general improvement was recorded. The teachers showed 
themselves keenly interested. Flowers are grown in all school 
gardens. Special importance is attached to gardening n 
estimating the grade of a school and its staff. 


Rice-growing was practised at a few schools and a good 
standard wag maintained. Some of the work entailed, however, 


is so heavy that only the bigger boys are fit for it and they have 
often to be helped by the teachers. | 


Pupils are encouraged to start vegetable 
and this movement receives the su 


Department, the District Officers 


“plots at their homes 
pport of the Agricultural 
and the village headmen. 
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Home gardens showed n decrease in numbers m 1984. Owing 
to the improved price of rabber the village people were less 
1 ‘ L . ^ "TS en 

inclined to devote ubtention to vegetable growing. 


The majority of schools had playing fields; each year sees an 
Increase in the number. Association football was the most 
popular game where ground and materials were available. 
Badminton grew rapidly in favour, while volley-ball was played 
when net and ball could be obtained. Ping-pong and tennis-qnoit 
were to be found in some schools and sepak raga still met the 
recreational needs of the boys in many places. Combined sports 
meetings and parents” days did much to arouse and maintain the 
interest and pride of the village people in their schools. 


Scout activities are mentioned in Chapter X. 


Most schools had libraries from which the boys were 
encouraged to borrow books. The “Warta Malaya”, a daily 
hewspaper, was supplied by Government to most schools and a 
monthly magazine, the “Majallah Guru”, continued to be 
supplied by the Malay Teachers” Association. The lending of 
books and papers to pupils and parents is encouraged. The 
teachers often aet as agents for the sale ot books of the local 
Malay Home Library Series which are produced at the Sultan 
Idris Training College and printed in Singapore. 


All schools were supplied with text-books produced by the 
Translation Bureau of the Sultan Idris Training College. The 
supply was generally satisfactory. The extent to which the 
books were looked after was taken into account when the 
grading of the schools was being considered. 


The total number of pupils who sat for the Standard Y 
examination, on which the Malay school leaving certificate 
Is awarded, was 4,398, and of these 8,108, a percentage 
of 70.6, were passed. These figures show a decrease of 297 and 
increases of 92 and 6.2 in the figures for 1933. The percentages 
that passed in the varions States varied a great deal even more 
than in 1933: there were 55.9 in Perak, 86.7 in Selangor, 67.6 
in Negri Sembilan and 91.9 in Pahang. Most of the Malay 
boys at English schools who had passed Standard IV but not 
Standard V jn the vernacular school continued to attend Malay 
schools on Saturdays, Sundavs and English school holidays, and 
sat for the Standard V examination in order to obtain if possible 
the Malay school leaving certificate. i 


The 451 schools were graded as follows: 


Excellent, 19: good, 186, moderately good, 194: fair, 48: 
unsatisfactory, 3; not examined, 1. There are fewer 
unsatisfactory schools than in 1083. The standards 
adopted in “the different States are more or less 
subjective and the tendency is to keep raising them 
rom year to year. „a 


r n . 
There were no part-time and there were only a few single- 


teacher schools; the latter were situated in smal] and out-of-the- 
Way “kampongs”, | | 
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awaiting training and 21 were technical instructors.. Thee E 

PURE: a se ena AG nore tha n that in 1933 py ow R Number 
of teachers was 12 more tha i 199. The average Numb 
of pupils per teacher (pupil-teachers and technical Instructor 
included) was 28.9, an increase of 0.1 in the 1083 figure The 
J . Ą 1 L ia. < i JE : UN 
Principal of the Sultan Idris Training College carried ont a 
duties of the Assistant Director of Education for Malay Stak 

= ` x " 4 8 
throughout the year, and Malay Assistant Inspectors of Schools 
assisted the European State Inspectors in the work of hetten 
inspecting and examining. (Appendix NI refers.) 5 


Teachers are chosen from pupils of the vernacular schools. 
The pupils selected are first of all appointed pupil-teachers on 
a salary scale of 515 a month rising by annual inerements of 
$1 a month to $20 a month (£21 a year rising by annual 
increments of £1 8s. a year to £28 a year). At about the age of 
sixteen these pupil-teachers sit for the examination qualifying for 
admission to the Sultan Idris Training College. This examination 
is to some extent competitive as the number of places available 
yearly is limited and there are generally more candidates who 
pass than there are places. On obtaining places they proceed 
to the College for a three-year course at the conclusion of which, 
provided they have satisfactorily completed the work expected 
of them, they become “Trained Teachers”. They are then 
employed as "Assistant Teachers”. Later they may become 
“Head Teachers”, each in charge of a school, “Group Teachers”, 
each in charge of one particular school and at the same time 
Supervisor of from ten to fifteen neighbouring schools, and 
“Visiting Teachers”, each in charge of all the schools in a 
“district”. The commencing salary for the lowest grade of 
trained teacher is $30 a month (£42 a year) and a final salary 
of 5160 a month (£224 a year) is a possibility. Men who reach 
the status of “Head Teachers” are eventually placed on the 
pensionable establishment of the Government service; the retiring 
age 1s 55. Pupil-teachers who fail to gain admission to the 
training college are compelled to leave the service. s 


mul ig years pupil-teachers received instruction 
special’ pupil-teach c, yo college entrance examination ed 
but the majority had 1 ue ve e oe kag al 
teachers employed a a as un instruetion from SEH 
The average standa q ne = 10018 in which they were teac T 
ation though stil] „jed in the college entrance exan 

in 1933, © not very satisfactory was much better than 
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in Perak PAN TAPA Co-operative Societies continued to fourish 
*langor. The management of the societies 
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at í and they hav , 
Iquidating the debts 2 As have already done much towards 
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0 Co-operation, officers achers. By courtesy of the Director 
teachers who show N of his department eave talks on thrift to 
© Keen interest in the subject. ‘Teachers 
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everywhere continued to estend their interests both in extra- 
miral activities and in their own private concerns, Teachers 
indulge in games even much more than they did and badminton 
2 . : 21 
is growing increasingly popular, even the older men play ng it 
o a 
freely. 


Classes for the teaching of the Koran are not under the 
supervision of the Education Department but whatever help can 
be given is freely supplied. They are nsnally held in the school 
buildings generally from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


5 


(c).—CHINESE VERNAGULAR SCHOOLS. 

There are facilities for the primary vernacular education of 
Chinese boys in all towns and villages of any size and schools 
of 20 or even fewer students are maintained by the Chinese 
community so that no one may be denied instruction. Fees 
ranging from 50 cents to $2 a month are commonly charged 
but parents who are poor are exempted from payment or more 
frequently allowed to pay hali fees. Public schools which afford 
reasonable prospect of permanence and which have already 
received Government grants-in-aid are still recciving such grants 
according to their standard of teaching under the new grades 
now in force, but no new applications for grants have been 
entertained during the year. Education is not compulsory for 
Chinese children. 


The almost universal language of instruction in these schools 
is Kuo Yu or colloquial Mandarin. Twelve years ago each 
Chinese school was conducted in the language of the particular 
race of Chinese for which the school existed. Enforced by semi- 
official mandates from China and assisted by the growing spirit 
of Chinese nationalism Kuo Yu has in that period superseded 
these languages. English is taught alongside Kuo Yu in most 
schools from the first standard. 


At the end of 1934 there were 363 registered schools with 
1,048 registered teachers. The total enrolment was 25,744, of 
whom 6,892 were girls. Compared with the previous year there 
15 an increase of 2,377 boys and 1,097 girls. Thirty-eight new 
schools were registered and 33 defunct schools were struck off the 
register. Two hundred and ninety-four certificates of registration 
were issued to teachers. Five supervisors as well as teachers 
Were prosecuted for running unregistered schools and five teachers 
Were refused registration as they were found to be undesirables. 
All registered schools were visited at least once in the course 
of the year by officers of the Education Department. (Details of 
registered schools, teachers and pupils are given in Appendix XV 
and in General Tables I, III and V.) 


" K are two Chinese vernacular primary schools in the 
a y». / D . . 
ederated Malay States maintained by Government; both in 


Selangor, „Both schools accommodate boys and girls and the 
education ls free, 
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The primary course in Chinese schools normally takes six 
Sears. As most of these schools are run by private persons gr 
are under private management, Government has little if any 
control over the fees charged, the hours of attendance and the 
length of holidays. The usual school subjeets appear on the 
curriculum. Tt nay be noted, however, that grant-in-aid schools 
are required under the regulations to teach for a minimum ot 
100 days cach half year. 


The qualifications of Chinese 
There are still a few small old.fashioned schools where the 
teacher's only qualification is an education in Chinese classies. 
In the new style schools, which form the great majority, many 
of the teachers, ineluding nearly all who have received an 


education higher than the Lower Middle, have been educated 10 
China. 


teachers vary considerably. 


Practically all of the text-books used in Chinese schools are 
. d ao. cs e a . PSE 
published and printed in Shanghai. A large number of oe? 
have been found to be unsuitable ior use in the schools o 


British Malaya and these have been proscribed by Gazelle 
notification. 


(d).—TAMIL VERNACULAR SCHOOLS, 

The majority of the Tamil schools in the Federated Malay 
States are to be found on est 
voluntarily and ot} 
Not all of these 
November there 
schools with e 
Were also 72 boy 
tendance at that date was therefore 7,065. In addition ee 
two Vind, tly 315 and 9,995 girls, a total Np es 

Anda of schools mentioned, Appendices XII 
1 for the year, 
= There Were also 89 
november with total 
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private Tamil schools at the ond E 
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af boys receiving an eduention ini "famil DI 
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the managements of estates on which the pupils” parenis were 
L H H at D : . : | : 
employed, but a few were run by Tamil committees aud by 
H D 
missionary bodies. 


Fifty-three thousand and ninety-five dollars was paid by 
Government in grants, being on the averdge $5.61 (18s. 1d.) 
per pupil as compared with 57.28 (17s.) in 1933. 


Estate schools are required to work in the mornings or in 
the mornings and afternoons, but in 1931 it was decided that, 
as a temporary concession during the existence of the financial 
depression, schools that wished to do so might be allowed to 
open in the afternoons only, but that in that case they would 
not be eligible for more than a Grade II grant, few took 
advantage of the privilege, however. The grant for this year 
was fixed at a flat rate of $6 per head irrespective of standard 
or grade. The school course lasts six years but it is seldom that 
children attend so long and there are few pupils to be found in 
the higher standards. The percentage in the different standards 
at the end of November were as follows: in the Primary Class, 
50.9; in Standard I, 19.4; in Standard II, 12.9; in Standard III, 
9.2; in Standard IV, 6.5; and in Standard V, 1.1. Children 
join the schools about the age of five or six and they may 
continue till they are twelve or thirteen. The hours of instruc- 
tion are expected to be four a day, but may, with permission, 
«be fewer. No fees are charged in Government or estate schools. 
Education is not compulsory for Tamil children. 


. The subjects of the curriculum are reading, dictation, 
writing, arithmetic, and, in the higher classes, composition and 
geography. "The standard of the work varies greatly from school 
to school. Arithmetie and geography are usually much less 
satisfactory than the other subjects and generally need to be 
much improved, but suitable text-books in local arithmetic and 
geography in Tamil are difficult to get. Progress in the schools 
is hampered by (a) the unsettled condition of the labour forces 
Rate i estates, (b) the difficulty of obtaining satisfactorily 
> teachers, (c) the frequent changes of teachers, (d) the 
P arity and unpunctuality of attendance of the pupils and 
Gre SH at the disposal of the managements. 
work than ^ s beso private aided schools generally do better 
Ye ng a Zeie 1 Kä estate school but on estates where tho 
BE SE Baj been pages for years the standard of work 
facilities Y go 4 an in the town schools. Owing to lack of 

" Jamil schools are generally much behind the Malay 


schools ib such important subjects as drill „gi Sri 
htndwerk, Sei 
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The number of teachers in the Gov 
schools at the end of November was 348 
untramed) being men, and 17 (11 tr 
women. The average number of pupils per teacher was 29.8, an 
increase of 1.3 in the 1933 figure. It is impossible to state the 
average wage, in Perak it was estimated to be about 821 a month 
(£29 8s. a year). Some of the teachers are supervisors, clerks 
or dressers who take charge of the schools in addition to their 
other duties. The result of the lack of a trained teacher is often 
reflected in the work of the schools, many of which are satisfied 
With a very poor standard of effort and achievement. In the 
last two or three years a number of retrenched clerks have taken 
up teaching and though untrained they have often succeeded in 
doing very good work; unfortunately they continue in the schools 
only so long as they can obtain no more lucrative posts. 


ernment and aided Tami] 
115, 326 (37 trained and 289 
amed and 6 untrained) being 

D 


The school buildings are usually of single room type En 
vary in quality from excellent to poor. It is hoped that va L 
the return of prosperity the quality of the buildings will por 
Officers of the Health Department made regular inspections ba 
all school buildings and on their visits paid special attention 
the state of cleanliness of the pupils.. 


The whole of the foregoing information applies e 
Govermnent and aided Tamil schools only. There Se at 
as mentioned earlier, 82 private schools with enro nee 
totalling 1,462 boys. and 568 girls. The number of se? 
was 79, all being men teachers, and all untrained. A started 
number of these schools are merely mushroom growths § ing A 
by persons out of employment in the hope thereby of serap ont! 
living. The fees charged are generally from $1 to $2 a MO”. 
(£1 8s. to £2 163. a year). 


(6). —JAVANESE VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. E 
one 12 


r M 7 
The Javanese vernacular school in Pahang--the only 0 


:0 
the Federated Malay States—was closed in May, 1984, 0028 
reduction of labour force. T 
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CHAPTER V. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. | 


(i).--GENERAL. 
The English schools, ie., the sch: 
in all subjects through the medium 
practically the only ones which can be jocs o on as cang a 
secondary education. There are, however, a 1ew Chinese schools 
which have secondary classes; they are mentioned later in the 
. chapter. 


The English schools are cither preparatory (feeder) schools 
for secondary schools, or they are secondary schools with primary 
departments, or they are purely secondary schools, though in 1934 
there was only one of the latter--the Victoria Institution, 
Kuala Lumpur, in which the lowest classes were a number of 
Standard VI's made up of just over 70 per cent. of the boys who 
bad passed through the Standard V's of the feeder schools and 
sat for the Victoria Institution entrance examination. The 
majority of schools belong to the second type of the three 
mentioned. The missionary schools prefer on religious grounds 
to keep their pupils from infancy to adolescence. A parent who 
sends his child to an English school almost invariably intends 
to keep him at it until the Cambridge Junior Local Certificate 
at least, and he is little likely even then to withdraw him if there 
ig any prospect of his being able to secure the Cambridge School 
Certificate. 


Pupils are admitted irrespective of race or class. They are 
accepted at the age of six or seven and they normally obtain the 
Junior Certificate at ages of from fifteen to eighteen and the 
School Certificate a year later. A fair number receive occasional 
double promotion and. it is not very unusual to find boys of 
fifteen, and sometimes even of fourteen, sitting for and obtaining 
the School Certificate. 


The revised scale of fees were introduced this year. 
Newcomers to the first primary class paid $36 (£4 4s.) a year. 
This rate is charged for the first year and $72 or 5108 (£8 8s. 
or 212 128.) a year thereafter depending upon their ability. Fees 
are payable monthly. Attendance, of course, is not compulsory. 


Free education to races other than Malay was granted in 
necessitous cases, usually when the parents were poor and there 
. were two children of the family already in school paying fees. 

Mission schools, in addition, were permitted to give free 
education at Government expense to five per cent. of their pupils 
in classes up to and including Standard VI and to ten per cent. 
of pupils in their secondary classes. Malay boys are treated 
differently. If they pass Standard IV in the vernacular school 
satisfactorily before they attain their eleventh birthday they are 
accepted into English schools as free scholars and some are given 
scholarships of $8 to $10 a month (£11 4s. to £14 u year) in 
addition. The privilege of free education and the holding of A 
scholarship is subject to yearly revision and boys who are doing 
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The number of English boys' schools in 1934 was 35— 
23 Government and 12 aided. This figure is one less than that 
for 1933, the Maxwell School, Kuala Lumpur, having ceased to 
be a Government school. Of these 35 schools, 11 were primary 
or “feeder” schools, 23 were combined primary and secondary 
schools, and one was a purely secondary school. 


The schools are situated in the towns and larger villages. 
They are open at least 190 school-days (Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive) a year and their hours are either from 8 a.m. till 1 p.m. 
(most commonly) or from 9 a.m till 12 noon in the morning and 
from 1 p.m. till 3 p.m. or later in the afternoon. Some schools 
open in the afternoon for preparation and for extra classes. 
In 1934 the school year was divided into three terms, the same 
terms being observed by all schools. The longest vacation lasted 
from the 16th December, 1933, till the 21st January, 1984. 


The average enrolment was 11,388 (Government schools 
6,180, aided schools 5,208), and the percentage attendance 
was 95.7 (Government schools 96.2, uided schools 95.2). This 
was a decrease in the enrolment of 679 (Government schools 383, 
aided schools 316), as compared with that for 1933, and a decrease 
of 04 in the percentage attendance (Government schools 0.3, 
aided schools 0.5). There were in addition-45 Kove la attendance 
at girls’ schools though the department opposes the practice. 

ber ol boys attending Government, Government-aided 
or y private schools at the end of November was 14,572, 3,714 
of these being in private sehasis. 

Bi Zon fom E? lowest upwards, nre named Primary L 
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formerly took the first T one primary class and the work which 
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Mie numbers in cuch of Standards I to Y are greater than 
those in the primary classes; that is due parthy to the fall in 
the number of adinivsions in recent years and partly to 
absorption of the boys from the special Malay classes. JE wil] 
be noted that the number of boys in Standard VI is 77 per cent. 
of the number in the preceding classes; Le, about 75 per cent. 
proceed. from primary work to secondary work, 


The pupilecome from all parts of the world. The percentage 
of those admitted to the lowest primary das that knew English 
in small. Jb In common to find us many as seven or eight 
different mother-tongues spoken in that class, The children also, 
ab that age, seldom have any knowledge of Malay, the 
“ingon franca” of the country, and in teaching English, the 
langnage of the schools, recourse inust of necessity be had to 
the “direct method’, Of the pupils enrolled at the end of 
November, 608 were Buropcane and Kurasiane, 2,101 Malaya, 
5,240 Chinese, 2,899 Indians and 109 of other race. Expressed 
us percentages of the total these figures are: European and 
Burasians 4.6, Malays 19.4, Chinese 48.3, Indians 26.7 and 
others 1.0, Au a rough general role the Europeans (who are 
very few in number) and Porasians go mostly to the Christian 
Brothers’ schools, the Malz: almost always to the Government 
schools, tha Chinese and + Indians in about equal numbers 
to all, Appendix II gives statistics for the beginning of the 
yenr. 
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* An explanation of these clusses in given in a subsequent paragraph. 
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Standard III. They come from the vernacular school wit] 
vowel WIUY NG 


knowledge of English, but with a reasonable sound knowled 
of arithmetic, geography, ete., and a familiarity with R nag 
seript. They do no Malay during tir first three Vears e 
English school but they retum to it in their fourth Se e 
they always present it at the Cambridge Certificate Examinations 
The system has been found to work satisfactorily, but to test 
whether a longer period in the special Malay classes might not 
be better, arrangements were made in Selangor to enrol a class 
of Malay boys nine years of age who had passed only Standard III 
in the Malay school: the result of the experiment cannot become 
evident till a number of years have elapsed. An experiment 
tried at one school of keeping the Malay boys in classes by 
themselves throughout their primary school careers was not a 
success and was abandoned. 


The usual school subjects were taught--English in all its. 


brancbes, arithmetic, geography, history (stories of world history 
to begin with, English history in the middle school, and British 
history, as a rule, in the final secondary classes), handwork 
(drawing, arts and crafts), hygiene and physical training, with 
mathematics, science, shorthand and book-keeping. and, in some 
schools, an additional language in the more advanced classes. 
Pupils often present their mother-tongues--Malay, Tamil, 
Chinese, Urdu, ete.—at the Cambridge Examination, but, with 
the exception of Malay, these languages are not generally CSC 
in the schools. Languages other than Malay are seldom ineludec 
in the curriculum, though in some schools instruction m Latm, 
French, Tamil, etc., is given in out-of-school hours. 


The handwork in the primary classes continued to show 
improvement and in schools in which there were POE 
Primary Mistresses to supervise it, the results were particulary 
praiseworthy. A number of the usual forms of the subject wer’ 
to be found and correlation with other subjects received attention. 
Drawing was taught in most of the schools and the Various 
branches which may be presented at the Cambridge Ta 
Examinations were popular with the candidates, though for "e 
preparation of some of them the students had to depend OP 
themselves. Exhibitions of handwork, art and other school Wo! 
increased in number and improved in standard. The absence 
of facilities for instruction to teachers with an aptitude Ba 
GE ep gely overcome by their own initiative in og 
Malay States, wag an di E SCH Se ; College 

ed at the Sultan Idris Training 
when he returned from leave in May. 
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hygiene of the ils with good kat, Sven to the personal 
1ygiene pupils with good results. Candidates f the 
Cambridge Local Certificates, practically without w oti ng 
present the subject on a syllabus specially drawn up for Mia 
The Education Code calls for at least three Se Baa 
periods of physical instruction and training in the course of iie 
week in every class. Most teachers take an active part in the 
instruction. The use of team games and team competitions 
increased at certain schools and appeared to stimulate kecuness 
Simple gymnastics were taught at a few schools. The text-book 
used is the English Board of Education Syllabus. 


_ The teaching of science was practically confined to the 
Victoria Institution which has fully equipped modern laboratories 
and lecture rooms. Biology is included in the science course. 
Two classes from the Methodist Boys’ School studied science 
at the Victoria Institution. The teaching of the rudiments of 
science was attempted at a few other schools but with little 
success. 


A little attention was given to nature study at a few schools, 
but few teachers had much knowledge of the subject and though 
there was progress it was slow. Many schools, however, had the 
nucleus of a museum. 


Commercial subjects did not receive a great deal of attention 
though book-keeping was fairly commonly presented at the 
Cambridge Local Examinations. Shorthand was seldom a subject 
of the curriculum and classes in it did not appear to attract. 
There appears to be no lively demand for commercial training 
till the ordinary work of the English school is completed. 


Gardening as a subject was included in the curricula a 
schools but the number of pupils affected was small Aa 
number of schools which took an interest in it ora , See 
was evident, however, a growing tendency for the pupi s Ai * 
a greater pride in the neatness of the aaa C o ee > 
nearly every school there is to be found a pleasant collec 


pot plants looked after by the students. 
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i T xcellence 
ils. Magazines or annuals of a high standard > 5 all. 
Bend d. The house system was in vogue : a 
Na wa O ted largely to the interest taken 10 pe 
S e i Most schools had special days on S B Many 
olber aha ilg gave a concert and presented E ks could 
apat Tre 0 and several book-shops where books © 
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Six hundred and eighty-five boys from the Government and 
= ig ka t for the’ Cambridge Junior Local Certificate 
aa Ron 440 passed, a percentage of 65.1; the 1933 
oe “ll, 528 md 73.6 respectively. For the School 
de te E a ation the corresponding figures were 545, 343 
er de Wo: were 470, 309 and 65.7. A number of 
ai na presented themselves either c aae 
ena or as candidates from private ARE Ec a 
272 entrants (20.6 per cent.) were granted E Baa 
and 27 out of 128 entrants (21.1 a Ca rA Do e 
One hundred and sixteen Ma ae = PET m 
Certificate and 55 the School Certificate, 
figures for 1933 being 128 and 74. 


aq Certificates 
Three hundred and forty-two of the na Romy» 
earned by boys at Government or aided Rn s SE e | 
of the Special Certificate for Malaya, aa la a pass 
ordinary forn of the Cambridge Certificate = = d | ordinarv 
in English is compulsory for it (which is not so for Ge Ona 
certificate) and in that no second language is is tificates 
hundred and sixty-two of these 343 Malayan _ Certine be 
however, were stated by the Cambridge Syndicate Bag ba 
equivalent in every respect to its own form of the e ca >> 
the candidates who obtained them had satisfied the examiners 
in a second language as well as in English. 
The spoken English of 25 per cent. of the weakest candidates - 
for the Junior Certificate and of practically every candidate for E 
the School Certificate was examined by the Chief Inspector of Ng 
English Sehools. Of the 835 candidates for the Junior Certificate 
81.8 per cent. 


were passed, and of the 563 for the School 
Certificate 86.6 per cent. were passed, 


Honours certificates and marks of distinetion were dis- 
continued at the end of 1983. : 


i A 1 s at overseas 
centres are now issued in three grades: 


Grade I is awarded to candid 
standard of work in the e 
Grade II includes 
ve or more cred 
and reach 


ates who re 
xamination ; 


all the remaining Candidates w. 
its and algo thos 


a sufficient g 
Grade III contains the 


'Ssful Candidates. i 

A small number of Pupils left School because thei | 
were repatriated or transferred to other Centres, by d s icis 
enrolinent was mainly the result of the parents being no lorga 
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ach a good general 
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As usual, a number of seriously UVĘT-AgE 
boys were superannuated. No hard and fast ruleg 
Superannuation, but a pupil jg normally not al » 
in School if he fails twice in the conrse of h 
the usual annual promotion, Pupils who are 
be superannuated, 


and unprogressive 
govern 
allowed to remain 
IS career to receive 
over-age also may 


Careers Committees existed 
giving information as to posts 
various Government 
Headmasters, 

of boys who fou 


m all large schools and pamphlets 
and conditions of service in the 
at departments were in the hands of all 
Owing to the difficulty of the times the number 
nd employment when thev left school was small 
but some Malays accepted posts in the ranks of the Federated 
Malay States Police and the Malay Regiment. | | 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, was the only school in 
the country which was purely a boarding school, though quite 
a nunber of others which are properly day schools had boarding 
establishments attached to them. The college is for Malavs only, 
particularly those of royal blood or good family. At the beginning 
of 1984 there were 126 boys in residence: ut the end there 
were 112, 15 having left and one having arrived in the 
course of the year. The pupils belonged to the four States of 
the Federation, to the Unfederated Malay States of Kelantan 
and Trengganu, to Johore and to Brunei. Formerly education 
was free, but since 1982 fees have been charged except in cases 
in which the Governors decided that exemption was justifiable. 
The staff at the end of the year consisted of the Headmaster, 
two European Assistant Masters and five local Assistant Masters: 
four of the latter being Malays. The health of the boys was 
satisfactory during the year. The Dental Surgeon, Selangor, 
visited the College in July. The College is now taking the 
Cambridge examinations in July. Twenty-two juniors sat of 
whom 16 passed. All boys were either “scouts or cadets. The 
average strength of the scouts was three officers, 42 scouts and 
18 tenderfeet; the troop was given a good report by the Acting 
Commissioner for Malaya. The troop also took part in the rally 
on the 24th November in honour of Lord Baden-Powell. The 
average strength of the cadets was three officers and 56 other 
ranks. The Corps was inspected by the Assistant Staff bar 
to the Local Forces who gave a good report. Association football, 
cricket or hockey were played compulsorily by all boys three daya 
a week; on the other days they had to busy Ak wi | 
fives, tennis, swimming or physical drill: all Ba dą 
in the games. An athletic sports meeting was ga rs iA 
the prizes awarded for first places were bought with n 
from the school tuck-shop which is now run dy ve 1933 
themselves. The three Malay Probationers jt aan m e 
left in May, 1984. The staff were able to give them So 

: : | ry meral Orders. Six new 
coaching and two passed in Law and Cie ha Coliere: 
probationers were appointed in July and are ga La G J 
Owing to other work no help can be given ma e Greis 
Three have passed in Colonial Regulations and Gener d 
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nOer Was 398, 377 


SUS teachers are trained. As ine i 
schools at that date was 11,359, the worse z Gi 
teacher was 28,5, un increase of | i: suo Ng 
Forty-eight teache . (48 men and 5. ve uro, 


American; 26 of the men. practically ail of whom possessa 
honours degrees, and four of the women were employed in 
Government schools: these figures, however, exclude teachers 
"ploved at the Malay College. The female European staff in 
vernuent schools is engaged entirely in supervising primary 
duention, particularly the first Nears of it, and its members 


requi 


are 

uired to possess the Higher Froebe] Certificate or some similar 
ualifieation. These qualifications are not insisted on in the 
"ase of missionary teachers, who are of two classes, (1) members 
e Roman Catholic Monastie Teaching Orders who possess 
eaching qualifications required by the Orders to whieh they 
ong, and (ii) Missionary Teachers who are not members of 
1 as a rule possess British or American 
ching qualifications. Three hundred and thirty-six of the 
achers had satisfactorily completed a course of training 
mal Classes or higher institutions, and of that number 304 
essed in addition Cambridge School Certificates at least: four 
ocal teachers were graduates of universities and 38 held 
oma of Rafiles College, to which institution reference is 
made later in Chapters VI and VIT. The races of the teachers 
Were as follows: Europeans and Americans 48, Purasians 47, 
Malays 22, Chinese 125, Indians 147, others 9, 


| Retrenchment of stafi continued during the early part of 
| SR though less drastically than in the previous year. The 
total m 


imber of teachers engaged in boys’ and girls” schools 
combined amounted to 538 in 1934; in 1933 the figure was 593, 


Student teachers drew allowances of 550 a 
| (£70 a year). At the beginning of 1933 untrained m 
| were paid S80 a month rising by annual increments of $10 a 
| inonth to $100 (£112 a year rising by annual inerements of 214 
to 2140), but from the Ist July men appointed as temporary 
untrained teachers were paid S65 a month rising at the end of 
one vear to $70 a month (£91 a year rising to £98 a year) 
Trained local men teachers drew $139 a month rising by annual 
increments of $10 a Month to $300 a month (£182 Dee rising 
by annual inerements of £14 to £420) Five per cent of the 
trained local teachers could be given Superscale salaries of $400 
a month (2560 a year). Local teachers who obtained degrees of 
certain British Empire Universities might in the past receive in 
addition a pensionable allowance of $50 A month (£70 a Near) 
till promoted to superscale appointinents, but this allowance was 
reduced to $25 in the ease of future appointments. . Men 
missionary teachers were given allowances of $g a month 
(£420 a year) but this amount has now been reduced to $250 
a month (£850 a year). European masters in Government 
schools reecived S400 a month rising by annua] increments of 


month 
en teachers 
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525 a month to 55806 Pd | 
of £35 to Cl In coran on 


number of supe - be 
month to 51,050 ELT 

Government pax “Gus to 
in Government schools. the main pense dial duas 
drawn is two-thirds of the final salary and it can be earned ba 
35 years’ service. Government and the Jocal lav teachers 
employed m the mission waa other aided schools contribute equ 


amounts to provident funds established for the benefit of these 
local teachers. 


(11). —CHINESE SCHOOLS—ROYS, 

There is no Chinese school in the Federated Malay States 
in which only secondary education is given. There are, however, 
16 Chinese schools, 4 more than in 1938 (9 in Perak, 4 in 
Selangor, 2 in Negri Sembilan and 1 in Pahang) which have 
developed beyond the primary stage (a six-year course) and have 
secondary departments. The secondary course in fully developed 
“Middle Schools” in Chinese lasts for six years, but in 
Malayan schools it is limited to three years, the first half of the 
full course. There were approximately 622 boys attending these 
schools in 1984. 


Grants-in-aid which were previously paid to eight of 
these schools in respect of their secondary departments were 
discontinued in 1932. 


(111). —VOCATIONAL. 
Technical Education was given in the Technical School, 
“Kuala Lumpur, an institution that was for a number of years 
run by the Publie Works Department but which was taken over 
by the Education Department in January, 1931. Information 
regarding this school will be found in Chapter VI. 


Commercial Education.--There were no purely commercial 
schools and no separate departments for purely commercial work 
in any of the schools. Mention has been made earlier of the 
extent of commercial education. 


Industrial Education.—There were four schools engaged in 
giving an industrial education—the Trade Schools at Kuala 
Lumpur and Ipoh, and those at Bagan Serai and Rembau. 


(a) The Trade Schools, Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh, are run on 
similar lines and train youths to be fitters and motor mechanics, 
the course lasting three years. The majority of the pupils receive 
free education and a subsistence allowance and consequently 
hundreds of applications for admission are received: Malays are 
given preference. The staff of cach school consists of a European 
Instructor assisted by a technical instructor and local mechanies. 
The Kuala Lumpur school has u part-time Principal in addition. 
Despite adverse economie conditions the majority of the students 
passing out have found employment. ‘The total enrolment for 
both schools was 165 (Kuala Lumpur school 91, Ipoh school 74). 
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CHAPTER VII. 
r 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Q).— TEACHERS IN 
Se Na ae IN MALAY VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 
teachers ag ie in Chapter IV those who are to become 
aa dir r nG Malay vernacular schools are first appointed 
pil-teachers.  Pupil-teachers are selected from the more 


promising of the boys in schools. As pupil-teachers they both ` 


a anG teach till they attain their sixteenth birthdays at 
Paang Sagay na Mp = m ree a pass in which qualifies 
a Sien, o the Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong 
Malim. ‘Those who do best are accepted into the College and 
there they are given a three-year course of training in the Malay 
language and literature, Malay history, geography, arithmetic, 
hygiene, physical training, writing, drawing, basketry, theory 
and practice of teaching and religious knowledge (instruction in 
the Koran). Graduates of the College are designated ‘Trained 
Teachers”. 

The Sultan Jdris Training College, the successor of the two 
older colleges, was opened in 1922 and though originally built 
to train teachers for the schools of the Federated Malay States 
and the Straits Settlements, now accepts small numbers of 
students from the Unfederated Malay States (Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Trengganu and Perlis) and from Brunei and Sarawak. 
The cost of the establishment is borne by the State of Perak in 
the first instance and is subsequently apportioned between the 
States of the Federation, the Straits Settlements and the 
Unfederated States. The amount paid by the Federated Malay 
States and Straits Settlements respectively is proportionate 
to the number of students from each while the Unfederated 
Malay States pay a fixed sum for each pupil. 

The College provides the highest course in Malay vernacular 
education obtainable in the Peninsula, while attached to Jt 18 a 
Translation Bureau which not only prepares the text-books 

the schools but also translates into the vernacular 

the press u variety of novels and books of 

of course, il Practising School and 

uired to house a definite Craft School. 

a Principal (Mr. O. T. V gue: 

[Juropeim Master of Method, a an a cu. UE mt, 
Aggistunt Masters and one Bengo 


16 Malay + 


required in 
and sees throngh 
general interest. ]t has, 
in 1932 a building was acq 

The staff consisted of 
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At the beginning of 1934 there were 357 students in residence, 
while at the end of the year the number was 354 and one 
Trengganu probationer. The corresponding figures for 1933 were 
369 and 308, One hundred and eighty-four of the students were 
from the Federated Malay States, 96 from the Straits 
Settlements, 71 from the Unfederated Malay States and three 
from Brunci. The health of the students during the year was 
far from good owing chiefly to an epidemic of influenza which 
broke out at the beginning of the first term and was not subdued 
until the end of March. The College was lucky in that out of 
44 cases treated at the Tanjong Malim Government Hospital 
the mortality was only one. Three slight cases of beri-beri. 
all of course imported, was discovered during the year but 
through appropriate measures were nipped in the bud. This was 
the first occurrence of beri-beri among the students in the 
history of the College. 


Progress in the three main branches into which the school. ' 
work is divided—the ordinary school subjects, handicrafts and 
gardening, and practical teaching—was satisfactory. In the 
school subjects the standard aimed at approaches that of the 
Cambridge School Certificate but the standard attained varies 
in the different subjects, text-books in the vernacular not always 
being available. Art, handicraft and gardening made steady 
progress. The Practising School held a very successful combined 
Handicraft Exhibition and Parents’ Day. For the first time 
a play was performed and was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience of parents. 


At the entrance examination 146 Federated Malay States 
candidates sat for 58 places and 99 passed. Perlis and Sarawak 


conducted their own examination with the question papers set 
by the College. 


The 117 first-year students all qualified to enter the second 


year classes, but three only just attained the minimum standard 
required, 


The 119 second-year students all qualified to take the third- 
year classes. 


The 118 third-year students passed the final examination of 
the course in December and were awarded certificates as follows : 


First Class Certificates ... "T T se H 


Second Class Certificates = ds: o NG 
Tbird Class Certificates pr = .. 95 


Pass Certificates w " ida - 6 


Total ... 118 


These results may be regarded as highly satisfactory. 


By the end of 1984, 2,155 teachers had been trained in this 
and the earlier colleges—705 in the Malacca College, 200 in the 
Matang College and 1,250 in the Sultan Jdris College. 
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Ten of the students who graduated in 1983 


returned for a 
post-graduate course in art Bet, handicraits. i! 


4 


gees 
instruction bein tton- ponti ng, baleki, pottery | 'u 
making, book. dins, printing and. d. [um ege wa 
in charge of toe am Supermtendeni i d Malay Sini 

l Amongst the activities of tin Colle; may be mentia, 
cinematographi exhibitions, entertainment provided by thie L WO 
Gi hesina= composed of masters and students, meetings « r the 


Debating Society, the production of two numbers of the College 
magazine, etc. All kinds of indoor games were plaved with the 

usual enjoyment and keenness; the Increase in the popularity 
of “bridge” and chess was particularly noticeable. Association 
football and hockey were the two major outdoor games; 
badminton and volley-ball were also played; each student takes 
part m some game or other at least four times a week if the 
weather and his health permit. The Twelfth Annual Athletic 
Sports Meeting was held in August. “Julius Caesar” was 
selected for the. annual play and was rendered in a most 
convincing manner. The College pababa of the Malayan 
Volunteer Infantry had : i strength of six officers and 191 other 
ranks, including aa shooting and the bugle band were 
much improved. The total strength of the Scout contingent 
during the year was 183. 


The system of voluntary saving instituted in 1933 was 
continued and every student now has his own individual Post 
Office Saving Account which is transferred to his own State 
when he leaves.  . 


The usual parades, etc., were held on the birthday of H.M. 
the King-Emperor, the birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Perak, 
Empire Day and Armistice Day. 


The cost per student, exclusive of transport, was 5262.92 
(E30 13s. 2d.) as compared with 5291.10 (£33 19s. 3d.) in 1933, 
these figures do not include any allowance for depreciation ot 
buildings, for leave, salary and passages of masters, or for 
pensions but they include the cost of maintenance of buildings. 


As previously mentioned there is a Malay translation bureau 
attached to the College. In 1984 it had a personnel of one senior 
translator, three Grada II translators, two Grade III translators 
and two Malay writers. During the year it was engaged in the 
translation of the following: Stories from Washington Irving, 
King Solomon's Mines, Prince and the Pauper, Nada the Lily, 
Captain Blood, An Account of a Visit to Mid-Europe. It 
translated "Infantry Training”, Vol. I, for the Malay Regiment 
and a number of ordinances, pamphlets, ete., for other 
departments. It was engaged in the preparation of text-books 
for the Malay schools. It also revised and superintended the 
reprinting of a number of books. Its new publications were 
“Topeng Hitam”, “Macbeth”, “Lagu-lagu Keronchong II", 
“Chendera Mata”, NXII and XXIII, Hujongan Kitab Hisab IT’ 
“Jolong Bachaan"' . “Batek” (the first craft book on batek 


process). 
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The production of the ten-cent series of hoa] 
forin a feature of the bureau’s work: it is an ott 
healthy reading-matter at hin th 
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an attempt 
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Drui: of plays in thia eh 

ure and amusement. 
As an expernnent a correspondence cour 

started by the bureau. {he pupil being a 

teacher at Papar in British o. 


e of 


Vernacular hoe! 
ys 
North Borneo. 


(b). —TEACHERS Ix CHINESĘ 

No normal training for teachers in Chinese 

schools was supplied during 1934; 

been held in the Davidson Noad 
discontinued in 1932. 


VERNACULAR &( HOOLS. 


vernacular 
the classes which had formerly 


School, Kuala Lumpur, were 


(¢).—TEACHERS IN TAMIL VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

No local arrangements existed for training these teachers. 
They were selected by the managers for the aided schools, and 
by the Inspector of Schools for the Government schools, on the 
advice of the Tamil Assistant Inspectors of Schools and of the 
Labour Department. So long as there is no Training College 
or Normal Classes for Tamil teachers it will not be possible to 
obtain locally-born trained teachers for these schools. 


(d).—TEACHERS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


There was no central college for the training of teachers for 
English school work. As in the past, the training provided was 
supplied at Normal Classes held generally at one centre in each 
State. There was one class in Ipoh and in Pahang the tuition 
was effected by correspondence. The students who attend these 
Normal Classes, men and women alike, are required to UA 
Cambridge School Certificates with credits in at least two o bag 
subjects English, elementary mathematics, history, geography 
and drawing, or certificates accepted by the Director of Rate 
in lieu thereof; they must also have satisfied the dig ei 
Departinent in an oral English examination. They must be 

| ; hose selected are appointed student 
Jeast sixteen years of age. Those selected a SE 
teachers and are attached to an English school for three years 
an i hev spend at least two hours in 

of training. In the mornings they N . í Sin aier: W 

Jaen 1 ; H aching methods or themselves teaching 
the elass-rooms daa: te cR UP EU ci aaa: 
prepared lessons. In the a "ha Normal Class Instructors 
they attend the Normal Classes. mia À gad d each Gett 

E ' . istresses, je 7 a à 
are European masters and Kaa T English 
Government officers. The subje S cf enee 
(language and literature), the theory pot. centrés, art. An 

: : Lenin SON! i Dy a 
hygiene, physical training, ma in ` those for the first and 
examination has to be passed o Cide Inspector of English 
third years being conducted by the hu the luceat Inspectors ot 

H rear H 
Schools and that for the second yeu "hepe who pass the 
Schools and the Instructors. Student rra 
third year examination become “Trained Tet 
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claims 


Yearly, i | past, certain s 
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siven three-year scholarships to Raffles College, there to umiduron 
an educational course of university standard to fit them for Ta 
teaching of subjects in the secondary classes of the English 
schools. They were required to specialise in certain branches 
and when they satisfactorily completed their studies and retumed 
to teaching they received in addition to the salary of the teachers 
trained in the Normal Classes the S50 monthly allowance 
(£70 annually) mentioned in Chapter V as being paid to graduates 
of certain universities. For student teachers who joined Raffles 
College in 1932 or later the “graduate allowance” was reduced 
to $25 a month (£85 a year). For the last two years, however, 
the probability that there will be no posts for such graduates 
for a few years to come has led to a temporary suspension of the 
scheme. 


school 
cted and 


Two Federated Malay States students goduti, Ra 
college at the end of March but pa >. a e them. 
for ha additional year as no appointment was avara 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


" EDUCATION. y 
A.—PRIMARY EDUC girls nearly 
5 


e : inable by 
A primary education was obtainab nixed schools 9 
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in boys’ schools. Most vernacular 5S hich they are pr 
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(a).— Maley Vesnación mola d | 

The demand for ea ` rs 
At the end of No: ER 
schools proper, à: 
a total of 11,780; | 
were 4,882, 6,302 - in DP caesi avere figures aci 
4,760, 5,643 and 10,103 respectively. On the average there was 
an increase of 781 in the enrolment, a percentage increase of 7.5. 
The girls numbered 25.8 per cent. of the total number of pupils 
in Malay vernacular schools: m other words, one Malay girl to 
every three Malay boys was receiving a vernacular school 
education. In Chapter IV will be found a paragraph giving 
additional information about girls in Malay boys’ schools. 
Education for Malay girls is not compulsory. 


als 


ar dhe vene 


The number of Malay girls’ schools increased from 81 in 1983 
to 82 in 1984. Sixty-two (an increase of one) were situated in 
Perak, seven in Selangor, eight in Negri Sembilan and five in 
Pahang. The average enrolment was 4,882 and the percentage 
attendance 91.0, an increase of 122 (2.6 per cent.) in the 
enrolment for 1933, and a decrease of 0.2 on the percentage 
attendance. Appendix XII refers. 


As in the Malay boys’ vernacular schools, the education 
supplied is entirely free. The schools are open for much the 
same number of hours a day and days a year as the boys’ 
schools and the full course normally lasts for five years, during 
which period the pupils pass through five “standards”. The 
percentages of girls in the different standards to the total 
enrolment, at the end of November, was as follows: 


" 1934 1933 


1934 
(in girls’ (in girls’ (girls in boys’ 
schools). , schools). schools). 
Standard I ... 39.9 ge 34.9 mai 37.8 

T LE sa 91.9 geg 23.1 siji 22.0 

» IR: xs 17.7 E 18.4 vg 19.0 

A IV... 11.2 og 18.1 — 12.7 

ya W sa 9.7 si 10.5 des 8.5 

» VI — m — Ka „08 (2 only) 


Totals ... 100.0 em 100.0 .. 100.0 


The figures for 1984 were very much the same as those for 
1983, but in a time of financial stringency it was not to be 
expected that they would be better. That the percentage of 
girls in the higher classes of the boys” schools would be lower 
than the corresponding percentage in girls’ schools was also, of 
course, not nnexpected. 


All general subjects were taught, a shortened form of the 
syllabus in the boys’ schools being attempted. In addition a 
` full and detailed sy ilabus in needlework, as well as one in some 
„craft specially selected for each State, was followed. In the 
Perak schools domestic science was taught. Drill and practical 
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] Jervisors (wome group teac 
could pay only E. dios (Du omen) of the Ma Ge beg teachers, 
E P - E 7 ent Visits " | R J 5 
occasions Was naturally SS, and their 
Kar: ! Kos naturally taken up mainly with tl 
Se? ygiene and drill. The ehe ant. kag needlework, 
DOC . as y ns | 
m good to thoroughly bad: it s SKI] m the past, varied 
satisfactorily qualified teachers Witt sum very difficut to get 
£ x0. WI A c De "1 n was GE H j 
withmetie MN i g generally roo] ©. 
arithmetic improved in some schools, but geogra ge d g od and 
very poorly taught. geography was usually 


Ume on these 


| Insta uction in hygiene was given in every school, and ther 
à as s examination of clothes and of personal dada 
m ae e 2 M > an improvement, but it 
|. a e at everywhere the standard was high. 
less ol discipline in the homes, the unhygienie nature of 
the homes, poverty, etc., all combine to render progress slow. 
The financial stringency of the times showed itself in a decline 
in the neatness and cleanliness of dress of some of the girls as 
compared with the condition of affairs in more prosperous years 
but on the whole an improvement was noticeable, particularly 
in schools in which domestic science was taught. 


Physical exercises and games are taken three times a week 
with each class, but supervision is difficult and the standard 
of the work varies widely from school to school. Folk games 
continued to be taught and were thoroughly enjoyed. Badminton 
is becoming popular and the bigger girls often show great 
enthusiasm over the game. The prejudice against Malay girls 
doing physical exercises out-of-doors is slowly dying, but there 
still remained many village schools where local conservatism 
insisted on exercises being done inside the school building. 

Needlework was taught in all the girls’ schools, and S 
boys” schools to which women teachers had been KS a 
The subject can be said to be improving, if rather lara | 
some schools. More care and attention is being given to de m 
of finish and cleanliness. Owing to lack of facilities for A 
supervision in some of the out-of-the-way schools, iii 
standard of work varies greatly in this as in most of a al ke 
subjects. The crafts taught included weaving, the s SCH 
mengkuang (screw-pine) mats and .baskets, SEAS ad 
pottery. (The weaving suffered from lack of defini e E GE 
supervision ; the teachers produce fabrics from era te E e 
the pupils do not appear to learn much and Ee bs has 
craft after leaving. Better work is done in Ge pes 
basket-making, in which good progress was made:. th iven 

E MJ by the pupils. Raffa and paper-weaving We 
uad are E. s er sti Pati of girls” schools. 
taught in the lower standards ol gins 
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It is reported that 558 girls passed the Standard V 
examination and were awarded leaving certificates; 302 wo 
from Perak, 186 from Selangor, 42 from Negri Sembilan 
78 from Pahang. 

The 82 schools were graded as follows: Might oxcellent 
Bi good, 26 moderately good, 12 fair, three unsatisfactory. 


At the end of November the number of women teachers of al] 
urades, including technical instructors, was 182 in the girls” 
schools and 16 in the bovs” schools, a total of 198. 1n 1988 the 
figure was 212. Few ean be considered as trained. The number 
of pupils to a teacher in the girls’ schools was 80. 


Since the abolition of the post of Lady Supervisor of Malay 
Girls’ Schools in 1982 the work of supervising Malay girls’ schools 
has been carried on by the three local Assistant Supervisors of 
Malay Girls’ Schools (women) with the help of the group and 
visiting teachers of the boys’ schools. 


Improvement in the standard of teaching in Malay girls’ 
schools must continue slow until such time as trained teachers 
graduate from the Training Centre for Malay Women Teachers, 
Malacca. 

(b).—Chinese Vernacular Schools for Girls. 

As for boys so for girls there were facilities for primary 
vernacular education for Chinese girls in all but the very 
smallest of villages. In 1934 the total number of girls attending 
Chinese vernacular schools (mostly boys’ schools) was 6,892, 
an increase of 1,097 over the 1933 figure. The percentage of 
girls to boys receiving a Chinese vernacular education was 36. 


Secondary vernacular education for Chinese girls was 
provided at two girls’ schools and six mixed schools in Perak, 
one girls” school and two mixed in Selangor, two mixed schools 
in Negri Sembilan and at one mixed school in Pahang. There 
were 271 girls attending these schools at the end of 1984 as 
against 100 in 1988. 


(c). —Tamil Vernacular Schools for Girls. 
The only two schools exclusively for Tamil girls are in Perak 
and are run by Roman Catholic missionaries on a grant from 
Government. 


A large number of girls attend boys’ schools and at the 


end of November the figures were as follows: 
: Total enrolment 


Girls. (boys and girls). 
In Government boys” schools "- 815 wis 836 
In Government-aided boys’ schools ... 2,925 .. 9,897 
In private boys” schools "a sab 563 .. 2,025 


Totals .. 8,808. ... 12,258 


The percentage of girls to boys receiving a Tamil vernacular 


PAD | 
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Seed lan ale , 1 . , 3 
Needlework was taught in the Government school 

one or two of the aided ones: the standard attained Mee bu in 
as good. 


B.--ENGLISH EDUCATION, 
f | 
There were no purely primary schools and no 


à urely 
secondary schools for girls. dns 


` The schools are organised in much the same way as the 
English boys’ schools (see Chapter V): points of difference are 
mentioned below. 


There were 18 English girls’ schools, all Government-aided. 
Six were managed by the Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus, 
four by the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, two by the’ 
Church of England and one by the Plymouth Brethren. Five of 
them were in Perak, seven in Selangor and one in Negri 
Sembilan. These figures are the same as in 1933. All were 
situated in towns. The average enrolment was 4,420 and the 
percentage attendance 94.1, an increase of 70 m the average 
enrolment but a decrease of 0.9 in the percentage attendance 
when compared with the figures for 1983. 


j j JE ber of girls 
As has been mentioned in Chapter V a num 
attended boys” schools, at the end of November the figures were 


as follows: — 
2 
In Government boys' schools we T p 
In Government-aided boys’ schools ... A 
In private boys' schools si se ve 
. Total .. 8% 


d ] "schools, 

Of the 501 in Government or Government aided #5 SCH 
235 were in Perak, 160 in Negri Sembilan, sk Se gile 
one girls” school, and 106 in Pabang, where ther 


school. Appendix I refers. 


The percentage of girls in all 
aided English schools was 30.8, in o 


. o H in 
girls to every seven boys recelving an education SÉ 
aid the new rate 


Newcomers to the first Primary Class pi volets 
fees—$36 (£4 4s.) a year; all other classes paid GC old 
$24 (£2 16s.) a year up to and including w a sa 
a year for all classes above this standard, be 3 
monthly. Attendance was, of course, not compu's ry. 


< ounds #5 

Free education might be given on compassionate ing free 

in the case of boys. The total number of gi! y. " neluding 
education in the Federated Malay States was ! 
153 Malays; in 1938 it was 704 including 115 Malays. 


= t. 
Government and Governmen 


there were three 
ther words a 


able - 
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S ITI ina vernacular school 
Malay girls if they pass Standard a scholarships of 510 
A p, at a reasonable age, may yva eA pag ^ 
satisfac E de a year) together with K d : e e a 
i u k at English schools. The hok mg es E Rar 
education p siec l of fras education are subject to year EE 
and the a e? doing unsatisfactorily may have the sch » SCH 
STE Kaa withdrawn. Twenty-nine Malay gir i œ 
KKS N E Malay special classes for girls similar to nos 
Wesen uen d 4 e Malay girls received special treatment 
wl e a ould ba ai as it is imperative they VA be 
erra ak anioly. Ue posable mable them to take their 
omoted as rapidly as possible to enable 1 
E the higher jas at the sune age us other children. 


T J q " 

Of the 4,871 girls on the enrolment at the end of No ember, 

44] were Europeans or Burasians, 253 Malays, 2,418 Chinese, 

1,056 Indians and 148 of other race. Appendix I] gives figures 
for another date. 

Of the 4,371 girls on the enrolment 


3,618 were in Primary Classes or Standards I to Y (the Primary 
Division) and 758 in classes above i] 


lese, 228 being in the two 
classes preparing pupils for the Cambridge Junior and School 
Certificate Examinations. The 


at the end of November, 


percentages of the total 
enrolment of each class of the total enrolments of the schools at 
that date were as follows : 
Class, Enrolment. Percentage. 
Primary J .. z" = 479 kag 11.0 
" II. = = 446 =: 10,2" 
Standard J - dar nag 563 MG 13.0 
» aE ss mi idis 558 ma 12.8 
> a - = ang 579 13.2 
e — a S 518 11.9 
l V 
| me a?” 10.6 
"SEE Yl | 
| T eg 293 6.7 
A TO 249 | 
Junior Certificate Class as 140 
School Certificate Class | a 
isà 83 bad 1.9 
B — 
Total 1.901... 100 0 
. There ig little difte : | | 
in corresponding EPE kac "Stage 


ages of girls and boys 
he curri l , 
much the 7 e as ga, followed in English girls' schools ; 
18 8 subject an dus in the boys' schoolg except th ools ig very 
| e aties does not 2 a needlework 
More L S0 prominent 


dE 4 1 e 
810a] trainine and 
Unsuitable clo 
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S . une HON, Swim: Sp. A lew 
tacht ai SN Denaras 
1 ib E ) table, Book-he pin mg Sc 
"atng: SION AA | were kana : i Sk "ery 
Pes j UTE dag were taught in the secondary A * Very 
pe II schools. In the Primary classes gey val saga SER di 
RM arearte 375 APE SZOS 2 ers activitia. ` 
ui Waa proi ided occupation, The Mars hieh ao of 
Je needlework 'evi ERE waż “, 2. Standar 
icediework of previous years was wel] maintained of 
All schools had libraries for their pupils and all had a. z 
a schools had gramophones, a few produced magazines and 3 
vad literary a ebati S NM "BaZmes an um 
v and debating societies. Nearly all schools had 9 


book-shops and a few tuck-shops. A few schools had Girl Guide 
Troops and Brownie Packs and two ran Old Girls’ Associations. i 
Concerts were given in the course of the year at the majority of | 
schools. 


> 
fa 
; 
One hundred and twenty-six girls sat for the Cambridge EN 5 
Junior Local Certificate Examination and 67 passed, a percentage © 
of 53.2, the 1933 figures were respectively 106, 67 and 63.2. TE. 
Por the School Certifieate Examination the corresponding figures | 9 
were 85, 41 and 48.2, the 1933 figures being 76, 51 and 67.1. 
A number of private candidates presented themselves for these 8 
examinations, the figures being 11 for the Junior Certificate of p 
whom two passed, and six for the School Certificate of whom a x 
two passed. All of the 41 School Certificates were in the form $ E i 
of the Special Certificate for Malaya, see Chapter V, but 17 of jr? 
them were equivalent in every respect to the ordinary Cambridge 5 
School Certificate. (Appendix IX refers.) E 
| 


Of 127 girl candidates for the Junior Certificate who sa, 
presented in oral English, 97.6 per cent. passed in the subject, 
and of 86 for the School Certificate, 100 per cent. passed. l | 


The local teachers for girls” schools are qualified in o. 1 
way and receive the same training as those for Lar i te A 
(sec Chapter VII). They can, however, attend az że > E 
theory of teaching in which special garanie A> pora 
training for work in primary and kindergarten kaba ga 
may attend these classes. In 1934, nine women w 


of whom five completed the course. N 
70 a i 
Student teachers drew allowances of $50 a GER 
year). Women appointed as temporary or Api maa i5 
paid $60 a month rising by annual increments of © b f £7 to 
S70 a month (£84 a year rising by annual increments o 


A a rs nonth rising 
£98). Trained local women wa mę. 00 a month 


by annual inerements of S10 : 280). E 
(£140 a year rising by annual incrementa o Ta ` 
Five per cent. of the trained local women bari um Local 

superscale salaries of $300 a month (£420 a J Universities 
teachers who hold degrees of certain British Bap 50 05h P 
"night receive in addition a pensionable allowance o x but that 5. 
(£70 a year) till promoted to superseale appointments, 
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allowanee has been reduced to 223 Tor the future 

of S200 a month (£280 a year) was given to 

each missionary teacher (Europeu or NG 

1934, this rate was reduced to S190 5 

European mistresses In Government seir i 
to have a degree qualifying them to lei: 

Higher Froebel Certificate or similar qualifieaticas 6 Y 
¿hem to supervise kindergarten and primary work, received 3300 
a month rising by annual increments of $25 a month to 5500 
a month (£420 a year rising by annual increments of £35 to £700). 
For these European mistresses there were three superscale posts 
in the combined Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States 
service of $600 a month (£840 a year). 


The number of women teachers employed in girls’ schools 
in 1934 at the end of November was 140 as compared with 142 
in 1933. Of these, 118 were trained. Forty-one were Europeans,” 
45 Eurasians, 31 Chinese, 20 Indians and three of other races. 
Thirteen of the Europeans and two of the others were graduates. 
The number of pupils to a teacher at that date was 31.5, the 1933 
figure was 31.1. The number of women teachers in boys’ schools 
wag 21; it is not included in the previously mentioned figures. 
The staff of women teachers is naturally less stable than that of 
men teachers but it is becoming more satisfactory in that respect. 


In Chapter V will be found information relating to pensions, 
ete., paid to local teachers, men and women. | i 


CHAPTER IX. 
PuysicaL AND MORAL WELFARE. 


A.—MEDICAL INSPECTION AND TEACHING OF HYGIENE. 

Controlled schools were visited by Medical Officers and 
Health Officers and their assistants, and when necessity arose 
or time permitted the pupils were medically inspected. The time 
which could be given to this service, however, still continued to 
be less than previously. Girls’ schools were inspected and the 
girls examined by Lady Medical Officers or by Health or Nursing. 
Sisters. © Schools in small villages and other places which could 
be reached by travelling road or river dispensaries were visited 
regularly and the dressers in charge attended to minor ailments 
and replenished the stock of simple medicines, quinine, iodine, 
etc., kept in such schools. English schools in the towns sent 
their pupils to the local hospitals for attention. Dental treatment 
was obtainable on occasion at the local infant welfare centres; 
a school Dental Surgeon was on duty throughout the year. | 


The usual attention was given to diseases of the eye, ear, 
teeth, skin, ete., slight decreases in the incidence of these 
generally being noted. The percentage of Malay girls who 
sufiered from pediculosis capitis was still large but decreasing. 


" Children who needed it received vaccination. ` 
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wdinary espro T an 
O aparalivoly few Chin 

sports but a num] 
vollev-ball and badminton, 
cte. Tt was only in 
organised, 


In 


games. 


Ge Ves 


macular schools organised 
er provided for suc] 


1 outdoor games as net-ball 
und for indoor games like 
a few of the larger schools that 


U 
ping-pong, 
games were 


Tamil vernacular schools little attention was paid to 


(b) Hostels.—Of the 


se there were ni 
(one), Kuala Kangsar ( 


ne, situated at Taiping 
two) and Tpoh (one) in Perak, at Kuala 
Lumpur (two) in Selangor, at Seremban (one) and Kuala Pilah 
(one) m Negri Sembilan and at Kuala Lipis (one) in Pahang. 
They are intendeq to house Malay bo 


à ys attending English 
schools whose homes are in out-of-the-way spots far from English 
school centres. The hostels have 
40 pupils e 


accommodation for about 


ach on the average. 
The Convents, 
practically all school 
had boarding est 
children 


all schools of + 
s, boys and gir 
ablishments att 
accommodated in these 


he Christian Brothers, and 


ls, of the Methodist Mission 
ached to them. Many of the 


were poor or orphaned. 


C.—scHooL BUILD] 


(a) English Schools.—En 
full during the ye 


sometimes the 


NGS AND EQUIPMENT 


glish schools were 
ar but there were n 


o large waiting ] 
case m the past. 


moderately 
ists as was 
(b) Malay Vernacular Scho 


ols.—Temporary buildings and 
annexes were erected both by villagers and by the Public Works 
Departments m each State to relieve overcrowding and a number 
of minor works were executed by the Public Works Department. 
School furniture was made at the three carpentry schools from 
materials supplied by Government and was f 
or to meet additional r 


} issued ïn replacement 
equtrementg, 

(c) Chinese Vernacular Sc 
make use of buildings specially designed 
most of the smaller schools were still he 
intended to be shop-houses or dwelling-1 
modified for the use to which the 
(d) Tamil Vernacular Se 
and built bv the manageme 


my we : : 
labour, The Education Department continued to insist on the 
mmimum conditions required by Health Officers before registering 
| ^gis 


new schools, but certain points to Which it would be advisable 
0 pay attention in ordinary times w 


: sja A ere allowed to stand rain 
, Conomic conditions improve. and over 43 


hools.—Schools are enc 


ouraged to 
for school Purposes, but 
ld in buildings originally 
luses, and only slightly 
y are now put. 

hools.— Those are usually provided 
nts of estates which employ Tamil 
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poe 
those for buildings towards the erection of which Gov A 
making a grant, receive little less. In the case of OM E. is 
the power of the Education Department is 8. dic 
regulations, but even when recommendations cannot be e 
by law it is generally found that school managements are bra 
to accept and follow advice supplied to them; the result na 
been that the majority of the buildings recently erected for school 
purposes have been very suitable. 


D.—MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Religious instruction is given in the schools of the 
Christian Brothers, the Convents, the schools of the American 
Methodist Mission, of the Church of England and of the 
Plymouth Brethren; it is not given in Government schools. 
It is taken either before or after the regular school hours, 
and no pupil can be compelled to be present at it or 
at any time of religious observance. Christian religious 
knowledge, however, continues to be offered at the Cambridge 
Local Examinations by many candidates who receive no teaching 
in it in their schools. Moral instruction in Government schools 
finds its place at the assembly, but the ineuleating of the 
observance of right conduct is expected from every master Es 
every period of the day, whether in school or out of npo bo $ 
by practice and precept. Few teachers find discipline 1 Pa 
to achieve. Malay boys recelve instruction in the Koran, 
this instruction takes place outside the ordinary school dp 
usually in the afternoon, either in the school buildings or O 
local mosques, and seldom at the hands of the ordinary se 


teacher. In many Chinese schools subjects such as a 
civics occur in the time-tables of the upper classes ; A rens 
is based largely on the Chinese classics, though y A A 
modified by modern contact with the west and has AE : des 
mented by stories from European history; there is no de 


religious teaching. 
E.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR DEFECTIVE OR DELINQUENT ava 

There are no institutions in the Federated Malay sag 
defective or delinquent children, but the St. Nicholas O , 
Penang, which is run by the Church of England, recen > pp 
and physically defective children without restriction q^ 0 WC 
at religion, and delinquent boys may on conviction by a >. 
zent to the Reformatory in Singapore where they are t - 
mc and are given all the freedom that is possible in t e 


circumstances. | 
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CHAPTER X. 
MP iSLLANEQUS 


(a),„—C0-OPERAT" N WITH OTUSER DEPAR 


The Education Department conducted the Jumor prout 
the Government Clerical Service and provid 


examination for | 
Ordinary subjects. It also 


marking examiners for all the 
conducted the examination for Probationerships in the Federated 
Malay States Malay Officers Service (Administrative Branch). 
the examination in Higher English for Interpreters, etc. 


Mention has been made in Chapter IV of the continued elose 
co-operation of the Department of Agriculture to which the high 
standard of the Malay school gardens is largely due. Examina- 
tions of gardens Were carried out by the Agricultural Field 
Ofieers and their assistants, and the indebtedness of the 
Education Department to them is gratefully acknowledged. 
Thanks are due to the Medical and Health Department for the 
many school services to which it attends, to the Forest 
Department for continuing the issue of free permits to schools 
to collect basketry materials from forest reserves, to the Public 
Works Department for courteous attention to requests for repairs, 
cte., to District Officers and Penghulus for the very yaluable and 
much appreciated assistance they render to all Malay schools, 
to the Chinese Protectorate for reports on the cireumstances of 
Chinese applicants for remission of fees, to the Co-operative 
Department for help in running thrift societies, and to the 
Labour Department for assistance over matters connected with 


Tamil vernacular schools. 


The Railway Department continued to supply third-class 
season tickets to scholars at half the usual season ticket rates. 
The Education Department paid the cost of these tickets to 
Malay school pupils, but discontinued paying it for pupils at 


other schools. 
(b).—CO-OPERATION WITH MISSIONS. 


AM aided English schools are conducted by Missions—the 
Christinn Brothers, the Methodist Episcopal Mission of America, 
the Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus, and the Church of England. 
Government in 1934 met the difference between the receipts and 
the approved expenditure of these schools. It also makes 
generous contributions to provident funds for local lay teachers, 
and it often provides half the funds required for the erection of 


ine school buildings. 


The department acknowledges with thanks the great 
assistance provided by the authorities of the various Mission 
schools in lending their halls and premises for Cambridge 
Examinations, Boy Scout gatherings, ete. x 


The non-nided schools of the Methodist Mission inereased 
considerably in numbers in 1934, but were generally not u » to 
the standard of the aided schools. The other numerous Vë 

2 schools, however, suffered still worse by comparison. | 
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Most Su. oszi Inici-troo 'mpetitions were held in all 


States and troops were inspected by the Assistant Commissioner 
of Scouts for Malaya. The most important events of the year 
were the scout rallies at Kuala Kangsar and Kuala Lumpur 
when the Chief Scout and Chief Guide, Lord and Lady 
Baden-Powell, visited Malaya on their way to the Australian 
Scout Jamboree. Lord and Lady Baden-Powell were greatly 
impressed with the smart turnout and the excellent displays 
given. Scouts took part in ceremonial parades on the King's 
Birthday, Empire Day and Armistice Day and assisted at their 
school prize-giving and sports days as well as at various public 
functions. It is encouraging to note that the progress of the 
scout movement in the Malay school troops is substantial. 


The total number of scouts in the Federated Malay States 
in 1984 was 1,634 as compared with 1,758 in 1933. 


Gi) Girl Guides.—The Girl Guide Companies are not as 
intimately connected with schools as the Boy Scout Troops and 
it is only occasionally that a unit is identified with one particular 
school. They generally serve a town or district, though 
practically all members are pupils of the Government or 
Government-aided English schools situated in their area. In 
1934 the Federated Malay States Government contributed $500 
towards head-quarters expenses. Girl Guides and Brownies 
attended the rallies at Kuala Kangsar and Kuala Lumpur in 
November in honour of the visit of Lord and Lady Baden-Powell. 


(uj) Cadets.—In 1934 the number of Cadet Corps in the 
Federated Malay States was reduced from 6 to 5 by the voluntary 
disbandment of one corps. The Corps were maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency despite substantial reductions in Govern- 
ment grants. Inspections by the Staff Officer to the Local 
Forces took place in October and commendation of the drill and 
“turn-out” was expressed. A high percentage of Cadet 
Proficiency Certificates were gained. King Edward VII School 
Cadet Corps, the previous holders, tied with the Cadet Corps 
of the Victoria Institution in the Leslie Shield Competition. 
The Cadet Corps took part in ceremonial parades for the Bing 
Birthday, Armistice Day, Empire Day and at various schoo 
functions. The strength of the five Cadet units was: Officers 16, 
other rankg 514. 


(d) Adult Education.- The only education that can be ud 
under the above heading and not under any other is that supplie 
at various evening classes and Chinese night schools. 


"y 1 . D H 10 

Evening classes were continued as in previous yen. ra 
total enrolinent for all classes, including those in technic 
eithiante fron Tail. s a PPS, PAŃ ‘ 
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Chinese night schools 63 TA st) dd Mad a few 
of them being confined to the education prais, particulafly 
those who were domestic servants. 


Some Chinese schools had afternoon classes for children uo 
attended English schools in the morning. This is an arranges! 
which is viewed with little favour by the Education Departunent. 


(e) Registration of Schools.—In 1984, as in previous years, 
considerable difficulty was created by the large number of small 
English schools which started and closed in the course of the year. 
In many the small enrolment did not necessitate registration, 
and in others there was delay before the buildings could be 
certified as hygienic. Managements changed often, and there. 
was continual registration and cancellation of registration. of 
these ephemeral institutions. 


The following table gives the number of registered schools 
and teachers at the end of November, 1934: 


Perak. Selangor. Negri Sembilan. Pahang. F.M.S. 
English schools |... 54 .. 59  .... 7 M" 8 .. 121 
Vernacular schools— l . 
(a) Malay E 978 ... 85 ... 89 E 80 .. 533 
(^) Tamil m 196 ... 151  .. 60 2 Il x 348 
(c) Chinese ... 158 .. 129 ... 49 Ce 97 ` 863 
Totals ... 611 ... 417 .. 205 - 132  ... 1,365 
Teachers in Chinese i 
schools ... SQ. 488 ... 375. ... 115 = 70 ... 1,048 
Teachers in other 
schools ... .. 1,186 ... 892  ... 418 = 939 ... 2,665 
Totals .., 1,674 ... 1,197 ... 588 , ... 309 ... 3,713 


One supervisor and five teachers and supervisors in Chinese 

schools' were prosecuted by the Assistant Director of Education 

. for Chinese schools for running unregistered schools and all were 
convicted. 


SINGAPORE, E F. J. MORTEN, 
| Sth June, 1935. Adviser on Education, Malay States. 
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APPENDIX I. 


NGLISH SCHOOLS AND PUPILS UNDER 


TABLE OF E 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 
eg A e m 
: | | porcentage 
Pero Average enrolment, | Average attendance. poo 
Class of schools. ` = MESE li | ee 
1933.| 1934. 1933. | 1934, | 1933. | 1934. 1938. | 1834. 


GovERNMENT BOYS. 
Perak MAP 
Selangor . 

Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 


Total 


AIDED Boys. 
Perak 
Selangor : 
Negri Sembilan 
Pahang * 


Total 


AIDED GIRLS. 
Perdk 
Selangor... 
Negri Sembilan 
Pahang * 


Total 


aa 


413 197.2 | 96.8 


| 

9| 9! 2,510| 2494| 2,441 | 2, 

6| al 2590) 2,202 | 2897 | 2133 |96.4 | 96.8 
4| 4 824 861 788 S18 |95.0 | 95.0 
565 619 623 594 | 586 |95.9 94.0 

24 Taa | 6,543 | 6,18C| 6,315 5,950 |96.5 | 96.2 
7 | „| 2862 | 2,730) 2,782 9.596 |95.4 | 95.1 
5| al 1,887 | 1887| 1818 | 181 96.0 |95.9 
ai 2 775 591 440 | 552 |95.5 193.4 
] | 12 | 5,524 | 5208| 5,285 | 4,959 | 95.6 [95:2 
sl 5| 1,665 | 1,650 1,575 | 1,558 |94.5 bes 
2| nl 2327| 2,416 | 2,206 | * 2,280 load | 94.3 
1| 1 358 354 352 332 | 98.3 |93.7 
13 |18 | 4,350 | 4420| 4133 | 4,170 | 95.0 94.3 
49 | 48 16,417 | 15,808 | 15,733 | 15,079 195.8 |95.8 


GRAND TOTAL =. 


* No nided English schools in Pahang. 
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APPENDIX Il. 


NATIONALITY OF PUPILS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


| ———— 

: |: Neri . = 

| Pank per, | gantin, | aue REA 

Nationality. | E T 2 San ii 

v z D E d E edal ef 4 

Pl | El 6|E|8lż]| 212 

EMEN E 5 á | 6 SABRE 
Europeans and | | | | 

Eurasians ...| 176 | 146| 261 | 254| 65| 57| 9| 4| 511] 461 

Malays | 1,084 | 86 | 603| 167 | 351 | 49/136) lo | 2,124) 302 

Chinese 2121659 | 1,040 | 2,079 |1,166 | 426 | 201/224) 41 | 5,388 | 2,448 

Indians „.|n3i2 | 363 11,059 | 712 | 448 | 205) 146, 49 | 2,965 | 1,329 

Others ... s 24 19 Si kat 7 | 10}; 1; 3 | 119| 159 
| RUE Ee ER loan lg tan 

Total ..|5,205 |1,654 | 4,089 [sane EE 522 |516 nor 11,107 ee 


APPENDIX III. 


NATIONALITY OF TEACHERS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


S Negri | Federated 
Perak. Selangor. Se naki lan. Pahang. | Malay States. 


Nationality. 


Women. 
Women. 
Men. 


| 

British 8/18. 11| 15] 6| 5 | 25 C 
French " 5 D naga 3 9 E 5 
German 9 T s ] za am 8 v 
American ... 5| 5 3 21 Tl | » 9 e 
Eurasians ... 17 | 21 10 29 9 7 E > 
Malays ss] ili 6| a. dl 3]... TI a > = 
Chinese ...| 58|15| 55| 15| 8) 2) 5 1291. 22 
Indians ...| 6 9| 43| 13|24| 1,20 147 d 
Others sel. cac 42 4 Pe 5] I | aa 9 pex 

maa pang ee CS 9 382 169 

Total ... | 166 | 72 | 133 | 79 | 58 | 18 | 2 «| 
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APPENDIX V. 


ON? ATION IN ye ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


No. of noi No. of pupils 


| nt | actually 
State Schools. | 15sq.ft. |  accom- 
| per head,* aai Man modated, 
pom" Seege NN 
(| King Edward VII, Taiping 880 | 616 
Anderson School, Ipoh | 720 | 494 
| Clifford School, K. K angsar 480 | 339 
| | Maxwell School, Ipoh — ... 180 | 105 
Perak ...4 | English School, Batu Gajah} 450 | 355 
| Do. Gopeng ...| 160 | 88 
| Do. Tronoh seil 160 | 119 
| Do. Tapah „| 263 | 214 
L Do. Kamunting 240 | 151 
(| Victoria Institution, Kuala | 
|| Lumpur .. 640 508 
| | Batu Road School, Kuala | 
: jl Lumpur ... il 720 | 663 
Selangor "| Pasar Road School, Kuala! | 
Lumpur ... | 560 387 
| High School, Kaj: ang s 560 318 
d Do. Klang d 560 326 
(| King George V School, 
| Seremban 570 419 
N. Sembilan 4 | English School, Kuala Pilal 984 263 
| o. Tampin ..| 240 120 
ll... De. Port Dickson, 150 80 
[ | Clifford School, K, Lipis..| 320 174 
Pahang 7 SA School, Raub - 240 | 118 
0. Bentong ...| 323 | 150 
| Do. Kuantan.. | 187 | 164 
Do. Pekan | 80 | 22 
y — : 
Total `. 9,067 | 6188 — 


NN 1 


AB 
* Allowing a maxim 


um of 40 pupils per CS 
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Methu 


vi 


Christian Brothers 


4 N & 
i 1 8601) Yi 
hist 1 pisu pa 


oOMMOPATEON UN 


L 


/ 


Sisters of the Holy | 


Infant Jesus 


Chureh of England 


Plymouth Brethren 


—I ——Á 


ex. 


+0 


Vun Nhi VI 
itatali 
ar | | 
adul ^ 9 
TT eRe 
Pi " i ^i 
| | KAN 667 
melo hano, Ipo t way DAS 
Kampi | SE | UG 
'Teluk Anson | ba, | 000 
Parit uut: ka: | 140 
' Milan wan SA ähn 
| poh 510 t19 
\nglo Chines so Gris , linh... 25 274 
Treacher Cirle pas ' ka 
T 
Methodist Boys vun pa T 
Lumpur o. TCO BAO) 757 
Methodist Girls’, Kuala s70) 488 
Lumpur a of ane 
! Anglo-Chinese, Klang 600 i | 
Methodist Girls’, Klang 180 Ga 
| Auylo-Chineso, Seremban 511 29 
Total, 12 schools 6, 076 E 444) 
St. George's, Taiping 642 558 
St. Michael's, Ipoh 398 451 
St. 


Jobu's Institution, Kuala 
| Lumpur , saa >, 820 740 
| St. Paul's Institution, 
| Seremban ,.. 289 320 
| Total, 4 schools 2,149! 2,069 
(Convent, Taiping 400 298 
| " Ipoh 700 523 
| e Teluk Anson 860 172 
» Kuala Lumpur 1,000 841 
i Klang 400 184 
M Seremban ... 700 364 
| Total, 6 schools 3,060} 2,382 
| A Se 
NE Girls’ School, 
|. Auala Lumpur . T 360 99 
¡Pudu English School R 
| Kuala Lumpur .| 860 336 
Total, 2 schools... 720 560 
| Bukit Bintang Girls? neus 
Lumpur .,, Ma RENIA 5 
n * . re | 202 
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70 


APPENDIX VI, 
COMMOD: ATION IN AIDED ENG 


D sd 


Governing body. x 
. Schools, 


( | Anglo-Chinese, Ipoh ` 
| m ous 
Teluk Anson | 

Parit Buntar 

Sitiawan 

Anglo- lino Girls’, Tpoh... 

Treacher Girls’, Taiping 


LU 
» 


19 


| 
Methodist Episcopal | 


Methodist Boys”, Kuala 
| Lumpur... 
Methodist Girls’, Ku ala 
Lumpur 


Anglo- Chinese, Klang 
Methodist. Girls”, Klang 
L | Anglo-Chinese, Seremban . 


Total, 12 schools 


St. George’s, Taiping 

St. Michael’s, Ipoh . 

St. John’s Institution, Kuala 
Lumpur gi 

St. Paul's Institution, 
-Seremban ... 


Christian Brothers 


Total, 4 schools 


Convent, Taiping 

Ipo : 
Teluk Anson 
Kuala Lumpur 
Klang . 
Seremban ... 


— 


Sisters of the Holy 
Infant Jesus 


Total, 6 schools 


St. Mary's Girls’ School, 
Kuala Lumpur ... 
|Pudu English School, 
Kuala Lumpur 4 
| 


... [Bukit Bintang Girls”, 
Lumpur 


Church of England | 


Total, 2 schools 


Plymouth Brethren Kuala 


GRAND TOTAL, 2: 25 Scnoors 1 


| 


| 


LUULS 


03 662 
544| 369 
331| 299 
270| 140 
510| 383 
3001 274 
| o 757 
570, 488 
600 | 390 
180! 141 
511| 294 


6,076| 4,440 


642 558 
398 451 
820 740 
289 320 


9.1401 2,069 


400| 298 
700| 528 
360| 172 
1,000| 841 
400| 184 
700| 364 
3,560 | 2,382 
360 | 224 
360| 336 
| 560 

| 
240! 202 
a 
19.745) 9,653 


RZEC COCK 
* Allowing a maximum of 40 pupils per class-room. 
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APPENDIX VII, 


216,593 


DETAILS OF STAFF ALD GRANTS TD 
Mission, Schools, | E Lay. E z SE 
S 55 | 23 
1 =" G 
| | 
(| A.C.S., Ipoh ... 3 | 18 667 | 644 
sy Kampar ... | 10 248 239 
» Teluk Anson 1/13] 371 847 
» Parit Buntar | ... | 9| 306 | 285 
i Sitiawan | 1j 6 140 131 
Girls’, Ipoh 2; 11 | 884, 363 
Treacher Girls’, ^ 
Methodist Taiping |... 2| 9| 286; 276 
Episcopal] | Methodist Boys”, , i 
l Kuala Lumpur 3|20| 157 | 737 
Methodist Girls, 
[| Kuala Lumpur ..| 3 | 18 | 488 | 467 
| E Girls”, 
1 4 141 133 
| xo Ge idu “| 1|11| 390| 369 
U , Seremban ...| 1 9| 286 | 260 
Total 18 133 | 4,464 | 4,251 
St. George’s, Taiping | 8 |10| 556 | 531 
Christian St. Michael's, Ipoh ...| 6| 7| 442| 419 
Brothers ) | St. John's, K. Lumpur} 11 | 11 | 740 | 705 
| St. Paul's, Seremban | 7 | T1 | 805 | 292 
Total 32 | 35 | 2,043 |1,947 
Conv rent, > DRE 71 4! 299 | 280 
Sisters of wœ Ipoh | 9| 8 | 512 | 482 
the Holy » duk Anson 3| 4| 169| 157 
Infant Jesus | ” K. Lumpur | 12 | 14) 841 | 786 
| » Klang 2| 4| 184] 172 
L " Serembàn t| 7| 354| 332 
Total 40 | 41 | 2,359 | 5,209 
Church or(|S*MarysK.Lumpur| 1| 6 | 224! 210 
England Pudu English, Kuala 
Lumpur ., 2| 7, 336| 319 
T Total 3|18| 560| 529 
Plymouth mm | A 
Brethren| Bukit Bintang Girls’, | 
Kuala Lumpur 1| 5, 202| 193 
GKAND TOTAL | 94 | 227, 9,628 9,129. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS ON THE AVERAGE ENROLMENT 
IN DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS. 


a Up to and inclu-| Junior and = 
ding Standard pipe der Senior Cam- Total, 
State. NG L bridge Classes. 
Boss. Girls. Boys. | gira. Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. 
eme | 
Perak . (3,228 | 1,108 1,366 | | 389 | 630 | 93 | 5,224 | 1.650 
Selangor " e ¡2,428 E 731 1,094 | | 567 | 567 118 | 4,089 2,416 
Negri “Sembilan „.| 113; 398 | 397 | 91 | 182 25 | 1,292| 514 
25 | 9 e - 
7 Pahang "| 359 | 9G | los. 5 | 24] -- 516| 107 
E V | PPPE 
Total +... oi 28 | 3,393 | 2,990 Dë 1,403 | 236 111,121 | 4,687 
| e 
e 7 
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m sat MALAY SCHOOLS. 
STAFF OF C iih nę. A 
> H 8) $4 83 
| 8 A A A 
—— x RE onm ú E | ! 
m | | | | 
Boys’ Scnoors. | | | | 
— a 4) 2] 4 7 
Teachers, Special Class | 
i a 
» Class IA 94. | 20 13 4 61 
e », Im (Untrained) 5 2 9 9 21 
| 
" „ MA (Trained) ...| 200; 52| 56| 44 | 352 
w . TB (Untrained)| 18| 15| 42 6 76 
e „ IIa (Trained) ...| 177 | 128 | 116 87 508 
„ IIIB (Untrained) 42 2 4 5 58 
a „ LV Probationers 83 62 16 20 181 
Technical Instructors ... 16 | 9 3 | 91 
Total 564 284 | 254 | 3 78. 1,280 
po ena | 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. | | 
achers, Class I KO . | 
Teachers, Class | 396 | 3 " | H 
» e H 
III "HR af 2| s 
| 
” ” yi On | 
| ©] 27) 18] 8| 12 
Technical Instructors ... 1 | 
en Total 13 REGE maa is, 
dana ih 8 48| 20) 1) os 
RAND PEGI Kima REKE 
OTAL E. 327 | 274 | 191 | 1,492 
Average number of pupilsentered FO aro | o p mee 
l 9,852 19,879 | 8,614 ' 5,318 ! 43.168 
Average number of : aa PASO 
teacher Ka SEN pa og | Ró 
ORNE L| 95 81] 28] a 
Maud | L 
na T PU i 
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APPENDIX XII. 
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Boys. 
Perak ... 
Selangor sk 
Negri Sembilan 
Pahang ma 

Total 

GIRLS. 
Perak ... 
Selangor ków 


Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 


Total 


GRAND TOTAL 


AY SCHOOLS A 


PN | Average 
~ | - as 
| No. of schools. | Steet, 
——— E 
1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1984. 


i 
sel 
i 


81 
81 


81 82 
530 | 533 


| 


| 


| 211 115,006 16,382 
| 78 | 8.618 8,677 | 8,025 | 8,132 


6,769 6,898 
4,823 | 4,758 


ND PUPILS. 


Average | 
attendance. 


T 


1933. | 1934. | 
| 


13,595 |15,088 


6,315 | 6,168 
4,340 | 4,320 


Keen ! 
449 451 [35,216 36,715 32,275 [34,008 


3,330: 2,470 | 8,018 | 3,140 | 


688: 709 
900; 14 
212 229 


4,760 | 4,882 | 4,345 | 4,445 


39,976 41,597 
| 


643 661 

465 438 

219 206 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


STATEMENT SHOWING AMOUNT OF GRANTS-IN-AID PAID 


TO CHINESE AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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SG EXEMPTIONS, AND SCHOLARSH 
| ING ENEMPTIONS, 
2 ~a tatty KA 
Enalasil SCHOOLS. 
B the fees at 


a hools and the 
e H N A T V MS (11) i > 
in Government SCA 1 
1 


c tha xE NG UR 
i to account for the purposes 
are required to necount il } 


A. 
d j Ist January, 1934: 
For pupils enrolled prior to Ist January, 1 - 
dal i Boys. Girls. 
f a tle 4 ` 
1.—Monthly fee for pupils up to and T" papa 
including Standard IV .. $2.50 ... 


IL—Monthly fee for pupils above... T 
Standard IV |... M .. 54.00 ... 53.00 


B. 
For pupils enrolled on or after Ist January, 1934: 


Boys and girls. 
I.—Monthly fee for pupils up to and 
including Standard VI ... 93.00 


“IL--Monthly fee for pupils above 
Standard VI ... T ... $6.00 or $9.00 


À proportion of pupils amounting to not less than 50 per cent. 
of the approved number of places may be admitted at S6, such 


pupils shall be selected in order of merit. The fee for the 
remainder is S9. ‘ 


Private Enxcutsn SCHOOLS. 
Fees varying from $24 to $60 a year are charged, 
GOVERNMENT MALAY SCHOOLS, 
The education supplied js entirely 
quarters for staff, staff, equipment 
gratis by Government. 


free. School buildings, 
and books are all provided 


PRIVATE CHINESE SCHOOLS. 
Fees ranging from 50 cents to $2 


a month are commonly 
charged but parents who are poor are 


exempted from payment, 
PRIVATE Tamm SCHOOLS, 
The fees charged vary from $1 to 52 a month. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, KUALA Lu 


MPUR, 
Most of the students in this school are apprentices from 
Government departments. 


A few private students are admitte 
are required to pay fees. The fees for tuition are $120 per sessior 
for full time courses payable quarterly in advance, The [n 
for special courses are $7 per session for one hour per week, B 


d every year and they 
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